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Mr. Wilson at Gettysburg.—\Vith the address of Pres- 
ident \Viison to veterans in the big tent and a simple but 
solemn tribute of the regular army to the dead of Gettys- 
burg, the three days’ encampment on Pennsylvania’s great 
battleground came to an end on Independence Day. The 
presence of Mr. Wilson and his address overshadowed 
all other events of the closing day. The President’s speech 
was a plea to the “heirs to a mighty heritage” to complete 
the work of preserving the Union which was begun on 
that historic field. “Everything must be done to push 
the campaign forward,” said Mr. Wilson, “and it must be 
done by plan and with an eye to some great destiny. 


“. . . But do we deem the nation complete and 
finished? These venerable men crowding here to this 
famous field have set us a great example of devotion 
and utter sacrifice. They were willing to die that the 
people might live. But their task is done. Their day 
is turned into evening. They look to us to perfect what 
they established. Their work is handed on to us, to be 
done in another way, but not in another spirit. Our day 
is not over; it is upon us in full tide.” 


He concluded by saying: 

“The day of our country’s life has but broadened into 
morning. Do not put uniforms by. Put the harness of 
the present on. Lift your eyes to the great tracts of life 
yet to be conquered in the interest of righteous peace, 
of that prosperity which lies in a people’s hearts and 
outlasts all wars and errors of men. Come, let us be 
comrades and soldiers yet to serve our fellow men in 
quiet counsel, where the blare of trumpets is neither 
heard nor heeded and where the things are done which 
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righteousness and love.” 


Mr. Wilson’s speech is one of unmistakable power and 
imaginative beauty, and in the judgment of the New 
York Sun “is instinct with the literary charm, the grace 
of style, the fancy, imagination and graceful rhetoric, 
the good taste and didactic zeal habitual with him.” 


Senate Caucus Breach.—Senator Hitchcock, of Ne- 
braska, defeated in an effort to attach to the Tariff 
Bill an amendment for a graduated tax on tobacco pro- 
duction, withdrew from the Democratic Senate caucus 
on July 2. The caucus voted down his amendment by a 
vote of 23 to 18 and a spirited scene followed. Senator 
Hitchcock declared that he did not intend to “kick over 
the party traces,” but would insist on reintroducing his 
tobacco tax amendment and lead a fight for it on the floor 
of the Senate. He added he would participate no fur- 
ther in the caucus deliberations. 


Japan Sends New Note.—Japan’s latest note on the 
California alien land law arrived by cable on July 1, and 
the Japanese Embassy is at work preparing it for presen- 
tation to Secretary Bryan. All idea that the deportation 
of Koreans employed at Hemet, Cal., might complicate 
the controversy was dispelled when the President of the 
Korean Association of America telegraphed the State 
Department that the men driven out of Hemet came to 
this country before Japan took over Korea, and so were 
not Japanese subjects. 


An $82,000,000 Forgery.—David Lamar, Wall Street 


operator and one-time confidant of several noted finan- 
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ciers, amazed the Senate Lobby Committee by proudly 
testifying that it was he who impersonated Representa- 
tives Palmer and Riordan in telephone conversation with 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, Paul D. Cravath, Chairman Robert 
S. Lovett of the Union Pacific board and other prominent 
financiers, telling them that Edward Lauterbach, a New 
York lawyer, could do great things for them in Washing- 
ton. Lamar also astonished the committee by making a 
detailed charge that the Union Pacific Railroad’s books 
had been forged in 1901 on an item covering $82,000,000, 
and that as one result, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the late 
FE. H. Harriman had laid the foundations of gigantic for- 
tunes. \hen Lamar had finished, Paul D. Cravath, of 
counsel for the Union Pacific, put in a prepared statement 
to the committee, alleging that Lamar’s charge concerning 
the $82,000,000—which with the 
Union Pacific surplus—was part of a bear campaign to 
depress Union Pacific stock, of which the railroad officials 


is connected 


amount 


have had knowledge for several days. Lamar amused, 
entertained and astounded the committee as he freely tes- 
tified as to his impersonation of Congressmen over the 
telephone. He did it all, he said, to impress the financiers 
with the abilities of his friend Edward Lauterbach, but 
he stoutly denied there was ever any mention that Lauter- 
bach should profit by legal fees. 


Vast Lake to Prevent Floods.—The 


Legislature has enacted into a law the bill designed to 


Pennsylvania 


conserve the waters of the Pyatuning Swamp, in the 
northwestern part of the State. The measure carries an 
appropriation of $400,000 and places the work in the 
hands of the State Water Supply Commission. This is 
the most formidable conservation proposition east of the 
It involves the building of a dam 
feet. 


Mississippi River. 
21,000 feet in length, with an average height of 27 
The result will be a lake 24 miles square, covering 
170,000 acres. This body of water will be at the head of 
the Shenango River, the stream which furnishes the sup- 
ply for the manufactories along its shores in New Castle 
and vicinity. It is expected that the dam will make it 
possible to control the floods in the valley. The property 
loss from this cause last spring was more than $3,000,000, 


Argentina.—A monument to George Washington, pre- 
sented by the American colony to the city of Buenos 
Aires, was unveiled on July 4. The American Minister, 
Mr. John W. Garrett, made the presentation. The Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Cesareo Carrera, in respond- 
ing expressed the gratitude of Argentina for the gift. 
The ceremonies were attended by the President of the 
Republic, the Vice-President, the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs, Interior, Marine, Public Works and Justice, the 
Presidents of the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies, 
and the President of the Supreme Court. Great crowds 
gathered in the park where the monument had _ been 
The decorations consisted largely of American 
Later a reception was 


erected. 
and Argentine flags intertwined. 
given at the American Legation. 











Canada.— Dominion Day (July 1), the 47th anniversary 
of confederation, was the occasion of general patriotic 
celebrations. The net increase in the native population 
in the ten years, 1901 to 1911, was 20.29 per cent. The 
greatest increase per province for native born is shown 
in the Western Provinces, being 183.84 per cent. for Al- 
berta and Saskatchewan combined; 88.89 per cent. for 
Manitoba, and 44.69 per cent. for British Columbia. 
Quebec had 19.59 per cent., followed by Ontario, with 
16.58 per cent. The net increase of immigrants from the 
British Islands for 1911 over 1901 was 101.15 per cent. 
The number of persons born in Ireland living in Canada 
was 92,874 in 1911, being a decrease in the decade of 8.61 
per cent. This was the smallest decrease for any decen-. 
nial census since Confederation. The population of Euro- 
222.54 per cent., while 





~ 


pean birth increased by 279,392, or 
those of American nativity increased by 175,781, or 137.44 
per cent., in the decade. British and Canadian born citi- 
zens contributed out of the total increase of 1,835,325 in 
the population of Canada, 1,360,577, or 74 per cent. of 
the increase. Dr. Roche, Minister of the Interior, who 
has just returned from a trip to Europe, is advocating 





| better steamship communication with Ireland. “We should 


have a weekly boat stopping at Queenstown,” he said, “and 
if this were done we should get a good share of the immi- 
gration now going by way of New York. I hope to make 
arrangements for the service before long.” It is an- 
nounced that Sir Wilfrid Laurier intends touring Ontario 
and Quebec in the early fall delivering a series of ad- 
dresses at the principal points. The bilingual question 
has been made a leading topic at a number of recent pub- 








lic meetings. 


Great Britain—The Fourth National Catholic Con- 
gress opened at Plymouth, July 1, to continue for a 
week. Cardinal Bourne presided with Bishop Keily, of 
Plymouth. Preparations are under way for a pilgrimage 
from England to the celebration at Calais, in honor of 
the priests who were martyred August 4, 1540. Mr. 
Lester Drummond, the new London Metropolitan Police 
Magistrate, has taken his seat. He is chairman of the 
Central Council of the Catholic Confederation and a 








Knight of St. Gregory. There was a large at- 
tendance at the Fourth of July banquet of the 


American Society in London. Walter H. Page, the 
American Ambassador, in the course of his address, 
said the old ideal republic had been obscured in the 
abnormal industrial development. The Government 
was more and more used to giving special privileges 
to special classes, “but,” said Mr. Page, “the people 
found this out and sét about removing it.” They 
demanded a reduction of the tariff, which is the mother 


| of privilege, the removal of the restriction of credit and 





the dethronement of speculation in the necessities of 
life. The Japanese Ambassador, replying to a toast to 
“Our Guests,” expressed the hope that Western Ameri- 
cans going to Japan would be the bearers of good will. 
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Arriving in England immediately after the United States 
Ambassador, his place at public functions would be next 
to Mr. Page, which he said seemed to augur good. 
Agricultural laborers are striking in Lancashire for 
a minimum wage of four shillings a day, Saturday a 
half holiday, full payments for overtime and recognition 
of their union. There has been picketing, and in some 
parts violent prevention of farm supplies being sent to 
market. Farmers, while willing to consider the question 
of wages, refuse recognition of the agricultural union. 
——Suffragette violence continues, notable instances be- 
ing a futile raid on the official residence in Downing 
Street of Premier Asquith, on June 29; the burning of 
sallinkinrain Castle, Scotland, on the following day, was 
attributed to them, but there is no direct evidence to that 
effect. 
plication of the cat and mouse act will soon stop these 
outrages. The militants complain bitterly that the press 
now refuses to give publicity to their vagaries, 








The government believes that the persistent ap- | 


Ireland.—The Financial resolution of the Home Rule | 


Bill was agreed to without a division. 
tempt to justify the very restricted powers of finance ac- 
corded to Ireland in the Bill as against the complete finan- 
cial control recommended by the Government’s own com- 
mittee of experts, was shown by Mr. Healy to be contra- 
dicted by the recent figures of revenue and expenditure. 
He admitted the difficulties confronting the Government, 


Mr. Birrell’s at- | 


but these had not prevented them from making a good | 


bargain for England. 
might fare, British financial interests were carefully 
guarded. Mr. Dillon would like to have more generous 
provision, and hoped to have it at a later period. 
Bill provided for complete financial revision in the future. 
Some more obsolete Italian rifles and 12 cases of 
German rifles have been seized at Irish ports. It is said 
that the importing parties have facilitated the discovery. 
Some Unionist papers are now imputing the importation 
of useless arms to the Nationalists as a device to bring 
discredit on the Orangemen. Following the award of 
monetary compensation to an Irish farmer for the loss 
of a son on the Titanic, similar sums were granted to sev- 
eral other Irish claimants on the ground of negligence on 
the part of the Titanic authorities. Attorney-General 
Moloney has been appointed a Judge to succeed Justice 
Wright, and Solicitor-General Moriarty, also a promi- 
nent Catholic, has received the Attorney-Generalship. He 
has been succeeded by Mr. Jonathan Pim, Q.C. Canon 
O’Riordan, parish priest of Cahirciveen, died suddenly 
after celebrating Mass, June 24, the forty-first anniver- 
sary of his priesthood. A Professor for many years in 
the Carlow and Killarney seminaries, he became widely 
known in America as well as Ireland for his labors in 
completing the magnificent O’Connell Memorial Church 
in Cahirciveen. He was widely respected for his 
zeal, ability and _ self-sacrifice. Maynooth College 
closed with the largest number of students in its history. 

















However the Irish Parliament | 


The | 











Cardinal Logue believed that at no other period were they 
better prepared for their work in knowledge and piety, 
and that in solid acquirements they were superior to the 
products of any other educational institution in the Three 
Kingdoms. 


Australia.—The new Parliament is expected to begin 
its sessions about July 8, the personnel of the new min- 
istry being: Prime Minister and Minister of Home 
Affairs, Hon. J. Hume Cook; Treasurer, Sir J. Forrest; 
Attorney-General, Mr. W. D. Irvine; Minister of De- 
fence, Mr. W. D. McMillan; Minister of External 
Affairs, Mr. P. L. Glynn; Minister of Trade and Cus- 
toms, Mr. L. E. Groom; Postmaster-General, Mr. A. 
Winn; Vice-President of the Executive Council, Mr. J. 
H. McColl; Mr. W. H. Kelly and Mr. J. S. Clemens, 
Honorary Ministers. There has been practically no 
emigration to Australia for some months past, a con- 
dition that is in remarkable contrast with that of last 





year. 


South Africa.—Johannesburg, which the Boers made 
so famous a few years ago, has again suddenly appeared 
before the world in a bloody struggle between capital and 
labor. The gold miners of the Rand struck; the city was 
given over to anarchy. The soldiers shot to kill and more 
than a hundred of the rioters fell. Then the quarrel was 
patched up. 


France.—On July 1 the Marquis Victor Henri de 
Rochefort-Lugay, commonly known as Henri Rochefort, 
died at Aix-les-Bains, at the age of 83. Deputy, duellist, 
dramatic critic, playwright, editor, communist, bou- 
langist, political convict, he has at last reached the end 
of his mad career. It was announced on July 3 that 
the Socialists have organized a general revolt, accom- 
panied by wholesale desertions from the army, as a pro- 
test against the military bill for three years’ service. 
Jean Jaurés and his noisy group of Socialist obstruc- 
tionists, after fighting every inch of ground in their 
quixotic battle against three years’ service, have at last 
met a final and crushing defeat, when the Chamber, by 
347 against 167, voted that the patriotic speech of 
Premier Barthou should be printed and posted jn the 
streets and public places in Paris and in every town, 
village and hamlet in France. The Barthou Cabinet is 
now in a stronger position than at any time since it came 





into office. 


Italy.—On July 4 Dr. von Mithlberg delivered to the 
Pope an autograph letter from the German [mperor. 
The latter expresses his thanks for the congratulations 
received from the Vatican on the recent occasion of the 
Emigrants from Sicily 





silver jubilee of his reign. 
contemplate the formation of a syndicate which in turn 
is to appoint a committee to look into the question 
whether emigration to America could not be turned profit- 
ably toward Italy’s new African colonies. It is the opinion 
among Sicilian laborers that the terms offered in the 
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United States are more remunerative than the wages to | owing to the pressure which was brought to bear upon 


be obtained in Libya, even though the additional expense | 


of the longer journey be considered, but if the Italian 
Government assists the emigrants to Libya by granting 


concessions of good lands at a nominal rental, it is pos- | 
sible that the emigrants will make the experiment on a | 


large scale. Sicilian emigrants to America average 


100,000 a year. 


Belgium.—It is thought a secret arrangement is being 
made with France against the eventualities of war. To 
meet the enormous expenses of her peace army of 
350,000, new taxes are imposed, notable among which 
is the tax on alcohol, which is to be increased 33 per cent. 
Automobiles also must pay 12.50 francs per horsepower. 


Norway.—It is announced that the Norwegian Storth- 
ing has ratified the twenty-five-year contract between the 
Norwegian government and the Marconi Wireless Tele- 
graph Company for the erection and joint operation of 
high-power stations in Norway and New England. 
When completed they will send and receive direct mes- 
sages over the longest distance between any two wireless 
stations in the world. Two locations twenty miles apart 
will be chosen somewhere in Massachusetts or Connecti- 
cut, and the American Marconi Company will build 
separate receiving and transmitting stations similar to 
those now being constructed at New Brunswick and 
They will form part of the 
world-encircling chain of stations, which includes San 
Francisco, Honolulu, Yokohama, Bangalore, and Alex- 


Belmar, in New Jersey. 


andria. 


Germany.—f special importance is the visit of King 
Victor Emanuel, of Italy, and Queen Helen at Kiel, where 
they were received by the German Emperor and Empress, 
the Crown Prince William and Prince Henry. The presence 
of the Imperial Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg, and 
of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, von 
Jagow, confirms the report that the meeting is of an 
official nature. Two of the leading financiers of Ger- 
many have likewise been summoned to Kiel by the Em- 
peror. In the journey of the Italian King through the 
Tyrol, Emperor Franz Josef of Austria, exchanged most 
cordial messages with him. The intimate relations be- 
tween the parties of the Dreibund are strongly em- 
phasized by this event, and preparations for even more 
intelligent cooperation in the future are evidently to be 
made. To the great delight of the Imperial Chancellor 
and the Minister of War, the army bills were accepted 
in the Reichstag during its last session. The property 
tax, however, was opposed by the Centre on the prin- 
ciple that the financial rights of the individual States 





precedent will be created by thus overruling them. Many | 


of the papers now acknowledge that a step has here been 


taken whose consequences may prove disastrous to the | 


government, since it has sacrificed its rightful authority, 





it. In general the Centre has been in harmony with the 
armament plans. Violent debates took place during 
one of the last sessions because of the excessive military 
punishment meeted out to seven reservists who, in a 
drunken brawl, had attacked the police who attempted to 
restore order. They were condemned to five and a half 
years of imprisonment. It was the general opinion of 
the various parties that military punishments are too 
severe, and reforms have been proposed. The Socialists 
took the opportunity to indulge in the wildest invec- 
tives. The Chancellor answered them by saying that 
there is always a possibility for improvement, but that 
the Socialists are not all concerned about improving any- 


thing. 





Austria-Hungary.—The first military air-map has just 
been published by the army authorities of Austria-~-Hun- 
gary. The construction of such a chart was considered 
necessary by the army staff, and the best experts have 
been employed in the work. The difficulties were very 
considerable, since entirely new measurements were called 
for, and absolutely no available material existed which 
could be utilized, except such private charts as had been 
drawn up by individual aeronauts or by aeronautical 
societies, and which required careful verification in every 
detail. Elevations, conditions of the atmosphere, and 
opportunities for landing are exactly indicated. The 
work is, therefore, to serve as a supplement to the land- 
maps specially prepared for the army staff. While it 
makes no pretensions to be perfect, it is brought up to 
the present state of our knowledge in a field where much 
remains to be learned. 


Balkans.—The month of June closed with scenes of 
blood at Guevgheli and Port Eleutheras between the 
Greeks and Servians on one side and the Bulgarians on 
the other. The Greek fleet was ordered to proceed 
to the place where the fight is going on. The Athenian 
press is agreed that war has begun in reality and reports 
the surrender of the Bulgarians in Salonica after their 
quarters had been bombarded for two hours by the 
Greek’. Meantime a disastrous fire destroyed a large sec- 
tion of the Stamboul quarter of Constantinople. On 
July 4, the Greeks, under King Constantine, were re- 
ported to be driving back the Bulgarians from the en- 
trenchments at Kilkish; Rumania was arming and great 
numbers of dead in the few days of fighting were 
acknowledged by both sides. The Bulgarian Minister 
was recalled from Athens. He protested against the 
capture of the Bulgarians at Salonica, 1,260 of whom 
arrived that same day in Greece as prisoners. On the 
same day the capture of Kilkish by Constantine was re- 





must be consulted in this matter, and that a dangerous | ported. The victory is regarded as wonderful for the 


rapid action of the Greek army, and its heroism in 
wading waist-deep through three miles of marsh land, 
fighting at every yard. The Bulgarians, on the other 
hand, deny the successes of the Greeks and Servians. 
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QUESTIONS OF THE DAY 


Woman Suffrage 


Woman suffrage is a question of the day. The agita- 
tion for it is as universal now as it was sudden in its 
development from a mere academic opinion of a few 
enthusiasts. One has to consider, therefore, what view 
he ought to take of it. 
beside the question, which must be separated from all 
irrelevances. Thus, that there have been queens, as well 


as kings, and very good queens, too, is no more an argu- | 


Much that is said about it is | 


| 


| 
| 
} 
| 


ment in favor of woman suffrage than that there have | 
been prophetesses, as well as prophets, demonstrates the | 


propriety of female preachers. 
became such usually by hereditary right, by accident, 
through default of male heirs of equal proximity to the 
defunct ruler. Secondly, though the sovereign may be 


In the first place, queens | 


the supreme possessor of the three powers, the executive, | 


the legislative and the judicial, though the acts of these 
stand in her name, yet their preparation, administration 
and execution are in the hands of others, advisers, min- 
isters, judges, agents of various kinds who are always 
men. If an example could be brought of a king govern- 
ing successfully by means of women, it would give an 
argument of some value; but even then it would prove 
no more than capacity to govern, and mere capacity does 
not establish an antecedent right. Secondly, the argu- 
ment from queens is only d pari. Such an argument is 
valid only when the conditions are the same in both 
cases; otherwise it is a fallacy. For example. 


Com- 


pressed paper wheels are said to work well in railway | 
carriages, therefore they will work well as driving wheels | 


of locomotives. It does not follow, and we think experi- 
ment would prove the contrary. 

“Where woman suffrage exists it works well.” This 
is a pragmatic argument, but it does not prove a right. 
Moreover, “works well” is rather vague, and needs 
clearer definition. Does it mean only that certain par- 
ticular advantages are gained, or does it mean that the 
whole social organization is perfected? Besides it is a 
universal assertion. Does it rest, with those who make it, 
on a complete knowledge of all those places where it is 
found, or on a knowledge, often incomplete, of certain 
places only? However these things may be, the argu- 
ment can only prove that the question of woman suffrage 
is worth considering. We may add that our experience 
even in all such places is very limited. If women vote. 


they will, as a logical consequence, be voted for eventu- | 


ally, and will hold office executive, legislative and judi- | 


cial. We have no satisfactory example of a body politic 


so organized, Resuming our example, let us suppose it | 
proved by experience that locomotive driving wheels of | 
compressed paper work well, it does not follow that the | 
whole machine, boiler and fire box included, can be made | 
In connection with this argument au- | 


of that material. 


thority is quoted. “Bishops A, B and C have declared in 
favor of woman suffrage.” But they express only their 
individual views. Against them can be quoted Bishops 
D, Eand F. Sometimes, too, they have given no opinion 
on the question in itself. Finding woman suffrage an 
accomplished fact, they have declared that all women 
should exercise the suffrage, lest the community find it- 
self at the mercy of doctrinaires in education, matri- 
monial matters, and such like. 

“There are many women with property interests, wage 
earners, or in trade. They are independent, unmarried. 
They have a right to be represented ; but unless they vote 
their interests are unrepresented.” The last assertion is not 
quite true. Their interests are represented in the gen- 
eral representation of similar interests. The interests of 
real estate, of stocks and bonds, of labor and of trade, 
do not change because the owner, or worker, or trader 
happens to be a woman, not a man. The argument as- 
sumes' that every individual interest must be represented 
in the government formally and directly. This is no- 
where the case. But suppose it true, it would not prove 
that a woman, as a woman, has a right to vote, but that 
certain women should do so on account of accidental 
circumstances that have nothing to do with their woman- 
hood. 

“The laws are made and administered by an authority 
We have an equal right to a 
voice in the matter, and we will never obey mere man- 
made laws.”” Here we pass into a new field. The obli- 
gation to obey the law comes from the fact that it is im- 
posed by lawful authority, not from the share that one 
has in the making of it. The argument, if argument it 
can be called, implies the false supposition of an oppo- 
sition, even an hostility between men and women that 
cannot be admitted fora moment. Still worse, it assumes 
the perfect equality of the sexes in defiance of the dic- 
tates of nature and the teaching of revelation. We need 
not dwell upon this point. As to natural law, the modern 
theory of women’s rights assumes that all mankind have 
been wrong for thousands of years and under every form 
and degree of civilization, on a matter not merely specu- 
lative, but so intensely practical that it touches every 
society, every family, every individual that the world has 
ever seen, an error simply inconceivable. With regard 
to revelation we might appeal to the creation of our first 
parents, to the history of the Fall, to the constitution of 
the Holy Family, under the headship of St. Joseph, as 
explained by the holy Fathers, to the doctrine of St. 
Paul. But this is unnecessary. The Suffragists them- 
selves recognize that revelation is against them; for only 
the other day a committee of women prepared a petition, 
demanding the removal from the English marriage ser- 
vice of every allusion to the teaching of the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles. So long as women rest their claim to the 
suffrage on so false a plea it cannot be considered. The 
best thing in the world could not be granted were it 
claimed under a false title. 


elected by men alone. 
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Another point that must be considered is the female 
character. It is emotional. We do not say this in any 
spirit of disparagement. On the contrary, God in His 
wisdom, created them so; and, were they otherwise the 
world would be sadder than it is. Nevertheless, one 
must ask whether emotionalism is a quality conducive to 
Restrained within the sphere of the 


stable government. 
family it has a noble function. 
and assumes control of public affairs, it runs too often 
into excess. According to the old Greek legends it was 
by women’s hands that Pentheus and Orpheus were torn 
in pieces. In Roman history it was a woman that 
trampled her father to death under the hoofs of her char- 
iot horses; and one does not care to dwell upon the more 
authentic records of the conduct of women in imperial 
times. All must know the long bloody history of the 
mutual hatred of the Merovingian Brunhild and Frede- 
gond, and the infamy of Theodora and Marozia in the 
dark days of the Papacy. Coming to later times the 
most persistent cries for blood from the galleries of the 
French Revolutionary Convention were those of women’s 
voices ; it was women who sat around the guillotine knit- 
ting and counting the heads that fell; it was women 


chiefly that were active agents of the burning of Paris in | 


When it passes beyond | 


cussed in this manner, we are quite ready to accept the 

decision arrived at reasonably. At present, however, we 

fear that it is very far from being on a proper basis. 
Henry Woops, s.J. 


Recent Developments of the Theosophist Movement 
I 


It is some thirty years since Rudyard Kipling in one of 
his short stories (“The Sending of Dana Da”) wrote ir- 
reverently and jestingly of a new religion invented in 
India and heralded with alleged miracles of “materialisa- 
tion,” much on the level of the average stage conjurer’s . 
tricks, and not particularly good at that. He told how 
“Once upon a time, some people in India made a new 
Heaven and a new Earth out of broken tea-cups, a miss- 
ing brooch or two, and a hairbrush. These were hidden 
under bushes, or stuffed into holes in the hillside, and an 
entire Civil Service of Subordinate Gods used to find or 
mend them again; and everyone said, ‘There are more 
things in Heaven and Earth than are dreamt of in our 


| philosophy’.” 


1871, and the acts of the militant suffragists show that | 
of the new religion in Madras, and scepticism was aroused 


| by a maker of cabinets declaring that this particular cab- 
| inet was his handiwork, and included cunningly devised 


woman's nature is unchanged. In a moment she can 
be transformed from a quiet, gentle lady, into a maenad. 

On the other hand, the status of women has changed 
greatly during the last fifty years. Through this change, 
for which they are not responsible, they enter into public 
life in a way they never did before. They take part in 
municipal matters in many places where, as yet, they 
have not the general suffrage, and one must admit that 
on the whole they bear their functions well. Where they 


have the general suffrage, though at times they show im- 


patience in urging reforms, and perhaps would have these | 


too drastic, we have testimony that, on the whole, their 
influence has been good. The question, then, of Woman 
Suffrage is, as we said, a question of the day, and it has 
to be solved everywhere. 


welfare. It comes, in our opinion, to this: first, is the 
indirect influence which women exercise in public affairs 
sufficient, or would it be useful to the public welfare to 
give them the vote? Second, if so, is the opening to 
them of some or all public offices a necessary conse- 
quence, and would this be to the public welfare? 


Third, | 


To put it, therefore, in its | 
proper form is the duty of everyone who seeks the public | 


if one or both be desirable, what means must be taken | 


to safeguard the natural relations of woman to man con- 
firmed by supernatural revelation, especially in the 
family, and to prevent the new order of things from 
being a hindrance to the entering by women into their 
normal state as mothers and mistresses in the family and 
household? Lastly, would it be necessary by some con- 
stitutional arrangement to provide a check for the natural 
emotionalism of women; and, if so, what should be the 
nature of such an arrangement? If the question be dis- 


Other things less poetical were said. For some of the 
mysterious findings were in a cabinet at the headquarters 


sliding panels. This led to controversy and some scandal 
and even to defections among the initiated. 

In these early days the leaders of the movement in- 
cluded a Russian lady, Helena Petrovna Blavatsky, who 
said she had come to the East to iearn its wisdom. The 
British authorities looked askance at Russian freelances, 
male and female, within the borders of India, and sus- 
pected Madame of being a spy or some kind of political 
agent. Her friends say this was a baseless suspicion. 
With Blavatsky was associated the American Colonel 
Olcott. While building up their new religion, presently 
to be known as Theosophy (described also as “Esoteric 
Buddhism”), Madame and the Colonel filled up their 
spare time by denouncing Christian missionaries, and tell- 
ing the Hindus that their own religion was something 
much better than anything that Catholic priests or English 
parsons could teach them. 

Strange to say, the new cult found disciples among 
eciucated white people in Madras. Madame Blavatsky, 
as the prophetess of Theosophy, told a strange story of 
the origin of her knowledge. She said she had been m- 
structed in the hidden wisdom of the East by its tradi- 
tional guardians, whom she spoke of as the Mahatmas 
(“Great Souls” or “Selfs”) in Tibet. Tibet was then as 
now a forbidden land to Europeans, and even less was 
known of it than at present. It is a Buddhist country, 
and what made people who knew anything of Eastern 
religions very suspicious and sceptical about this Bla- 


| vatsky story of “Esoteric Buddhism” having been taught 
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to her by its inner circle of Mahatmas in Tibet was that, 
whatever her system was, it was not Buddhism. It was 
a crude blend of Buddhism and its contradictory, Vedantic 
Brahmanism, plus lore gathered in scraps from many 
different sources. Rudyard Kipling’s bantering account 
of the new religion had sound criticism at the back of it 
when he wrote: 


“This religion was too elastic for ordinary use. It 
stretched itself and embraced pieces of everything 
that medicine-men of all ages have manufactured. It 
approved of and stole from Freemasonry ; looted the 
latter-day Rosicrucians of half their pet words; took 
any fragments of Egyptian philosophy that it found 
in the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica’; annexed as many 
of the Vedas as had been translated into French or 
English and talked of all the rest ; encouraged white, 
grey and black magic, including spiritualism, palm- 
istry and fortune telling ; would have adopted Voodoo 
and Obi had it known anything about them, and 
showed itself in every way one of the most accom- 
modating arrangements that had ever been invented.” 


Its eclecticism was certainly remarkable. Oriental 
scholars dismissed the writings of Blavatsky and other 
adepts of the new sect as a farrago of scrappy gleanings 
from Eastern classics, which the new teachers did not 


really understand. The reply was.that such criticisms 


displayed the ignorance of mere pedants who had not | 


been initiated into the Esoteric meaning of Eastern re- 
ligions. And the time came before long when the adepts 
of Theosophy told Christians that they did not understand 
their own Gospels, which really contained a mutilated 
form of theosophy. 

The new sect won disciples in India, Europe and 
America. It proclaimed that it was not really new, that 
it was as old as humanity. It was certainly a revival in a 
new form of a strange phase of religious aberration that 
the world has seen often enough. One of its century-old 
parallels is to be found in Gnosticism. That, too, was an 
Esoteric religion. Its professors claimed a special higher 
knowledge, whence their name. As the Theosophists 
talked of the hidden lore of Tibet, so the Gnostics talked 
of the hidden wisdom of old Egypt as their possession. 
There was the same tendency to trick miracles ; the same 
pseudo-philosophic jargon; the same blending of religious 
scraps from discordant systems. The very title of 
Madame Blavatsky’s book, “Isis Unveiled,” links the two 
developments. 


_ than H. P. Blavatsky ever was. 


soon adopted. In India they presented their ideas so as 
to conciliate Brahmanism; in Ceylon they laid stress on 
the Buddhist elements in their system; in Europe and 
America they adopted Christian phraseology, and tried to 
show that underlying the Gospel teaching was the wisdom 
of the Mahatmas, of whom they presently declared Christ 
Himself was one. 

At first people were inclined to laugh at this alleged 
Tibetan religion that could be traced no further than the 
home of a Russian woman at Madras, the self-proclaimed 
bearer of a new message to the world. But Madame 
Blavatsky lived to see numbers of followers, black and 


| white, educated and uneducated, accepting her wild 


claims. The Theosophical Society had before long some 
three hundred branches in Asia, America and Europe, 


_ with a literature of books, pamphlets and magazines in 


| several languages. 
| 1891. 


| before long. 


Helena Petrovna Blavatsky died in 
She professed to have remembered previous lives 
she had lived and promised to appear again in a new life 
Her “reincarnation” has been expected for 
more than twenty years by her followers. But they are 
now expecting something much more important. 

Of all the converts H. P. Blavatsky made, none have 
done more for Theosophy than the woman who is its 
present chief, Mrs. Annie Besant, President of the Theo- 
sophical Society, with addresses at Madras, Benares and 
Bond Street, London. She is sixty-six years of age, but 
still vigorous and energetic, and is a much abler woman 
She is now in London, 


| where her headquarters are in the heart of the most fash- 


ionable quarter. Every Sunday she lectures or preaches, 


_ and strange to say, the daily paper which is the organ of 


advanced and irreligious Socialism, while ready to ridi- 
cule every other religious pronouncement, gives each 
week a column or more of its limited space to reporting 
the utterances of the Theosophist prophetess. 

She has had a varied career. Highly educated as a 
member of the Church of England, she married a clergy- 
man, and for a few years interested herself in social and 
church work as the lady of the parsonage in a quiet 
parish. But when she was twenty-seven she broke with 
all this, declared she had lost belief in Christianity, asso- 
ciated herself with Charles Bradlaugh in the aggressive 


-Rationalist movement, and helped him to edit his‘ paper, 


besides speaking on the platform. She is still an effective 


| public speaker, and I can well believe that in her younger 


Among the earlier converts of the new teachers were | 


a prominent member of the Indian Civil Service; an 
English journalist of good standing, and a lady writer in 


London, who, after beginning life as a Protestant, had | 


become a Catholic and then dabbled in Theosophy with | 


the assurance from her teachers that it was a purely phil- 
osophic system that might be held side by side with any 
religion. She contributed to the library of Theosophy 
“The Perfect Way” and “The Woman Clothed with the 
Sun.” Her unfortunate adventure is mentioned here as 


illustrating a new attitude which the leaders of the sect 








days she was the most eloquent exponent of the Ration- 
alist propaganda. At this stage of her career she did 
endless harm to English social life by editing and scatter- 
ing broadcast a popular work advocating Malthusianism. 

After some years of activity in the Rationalist camp 
Mrs. Besant made a second start. This time she had come 
under the influence of the new Theosophist cult. Having 
rejected the Christian revelation, she accepted the revela- 
tion of H. P. Blavatsky. She became one of the Russian 
lady’s most devoted disciples, went to India, formally 
joined the Theosophist Society in 1589, and after the 
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death of its chief succeeded her in the presidency, and | 


gave a new impulse to the movement, incidentally writing 
a whole library of books and pamphlets on the subject, 
and founding as centres of Indian propaganda the Central 
Hindu College and the Hindu Girls’ School at Benares. 
A. HiLy1arp ATTERIDGE. 


What, Then, Remains of Luther?* 


The first volume of a translation of Father Grisar’s 


Luther has now appeared. The popular success of the 


great German work among Protestant specialists, as well 


as its favorable reception by certain classes of Anglicans 
no less than by Catholics, amply justifies the publication 
of an English version. Even those most interested in 
combating the work have contributed no slight quota to its 


popularity. Thus the first book, of which one half has 


been translated into English, and which is by far the | 


shortest of the three massive lexicon-octavo size volumes 
which constitute the magnum opus of the original, has 
already called forth entire treatises from the foremost 
Luther students of Germany. 
of Maynooth expresses the opinion that we have here “as 
reliable an account of Luther as we are likely ever to get.” 

It is interesting, therefore, to note the perplexity caused 
to thinking Protestants by Father Grisar’s volumes, 
“every sentence carefully documented,” so that his own 
deductions need hardly be taken into account. Nowhere, 
perhaps, is this embarrassment more faithfully reflected 


Father James MacCaffrey | 


than in an article written by the Protestant theologian | 


Lic. Braun for the Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, March 
30, 1913. 

The writer, as we can perceive, had hardly recovered 
from the profound shock produced upon him by Denifle’s 
“Luther und Luthertum,” when he again felt the earth 
trembling beneath his feet as the second mine was sprung, 
even more destructive than the first. ‘What, then, re- 
mains of Luther?” was the startled question that forced 
itself to his lips. No one, he saw, could be more courte- 
ous, more considerate, more absolutely objective than the 
Jesuit author; and here precisely lay his power. “The 
quiet and objective language of the book,” an eminent 
Protestant critic remarks, “only makes it the more dan- 
gerous”” After candidly admitting the superior facilities 
possessed by the Dominican and Jesuit authors over 
Protestant theologians and historians in the field of 
Luther research (p. 169), Braun draws up the following 
remarkable summary of his impressions: 

“The reading of Grisar should afford food for re- 
flection to us Evangelical theologians. With strips 
cut from our own skin the Catholic author has pieced 
together his ‘Luther.’ How small the Reformer has 


become according to the Luther studies of our own 
Protestant investigators! How his merits have shriv- 





*Luther. By Hartmann Grisar, S. J. Translated by E. M. 
Lamond. Edited by Luigi Cappadelta. Vol. I. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $3.25. 


_ does not stint his approval where this is merited. 


_ usually in his wonted obscenities. 


elled up! We believed that we owed to him the 
spirit of toleration and liberty of conscience. Not in 
the least! We recognized in his translation of the 
Bible a masterpiece stamped with the impress of 
originality—we may be happy now if it is not plainly 
called a ‘plagiarism’! We venerated in him the 
father of the popular school system—a purely ‘ficti- 
tious greatness’ which we have no right to claim for 
him! We imagined that we found in Luther’s words 
splendid suggestions for a rational treatment of pov- 
erty and that a return to him would bring us back to 
the true principles of charity—but the laurels do not 
belong to him, they must be conceded to the Cath- 
olic Church! We were delighted to be assured that 
this great man possessed an insight into national eco- 
nomics marvelous for his day—but ‘unbiassed’ inves- 
tigation forces the confession that there were many 
indications of retrogressive tendencies in his eco- 
nomic views! 

“Did we not conceive of Luther as the founder 
of the modern State? Yet in all that he said upon 
this subject there was nothing of any value which 
was at all new; as for the rest, by making the king 
an ‘absolute Patriarch’ he did not in the least im- 
prove upon the coercive measures employed by the 
theocracy of the middle ages. 

“Just think of it, then, all these conclusions come 
to us from the mouth of Protestant theologians! 
Grisar gives book and page for them. What is still 
more amazing, all these Protestant historians con- 
tinue to speak of Luther in tones of admiration, in 
spite of the admissions which a ‘love of truth’ com- 
pels them to make. Looking upon the ‘results’ of 
their work thus gathered together, we cannot help 
asking the question, ‘What, then, remains of Luther?” 
Verily, the praises chanted to him sound hollow in 
our ears, while at the same time we see jewel after 
jewel plucked from his crown.” (Evangelische 
Kirchenseitung, March 30, 1913, p. 195.) 


Striking as these concessions are, yet Grisar gives full 
credit to all the natural gifts possessed by Luther and 
It is 
the moral evidence, however, which becomes annihilating. 
The reviewer in the Nation freely says in regard to 
Luther, that 


“it was his own ineradicable concupiscence that, by 
convincing him of the hopelessness of man’s own 
efforts, originated his doctrine of the bondage of the 
will.” 

“The religious experience,” he continues, “sup- 
posed to be at the head of his career did not, accord- 
ing to Grisar, come until late in 1518 or 1519, and 
then the great message, which he regarded as a rev- 
elation of the Holy Ghost, was vouchsafed to him 
in the least suitable and most indecorous imaginable 
place. Luther was narrow, intolerant, hot- 
tempered, unfair, and foul-mouthed in his treatment 
of enemies, and towards the end of his life he almost 
completely lost control of himself.” (May 1, 1913.) 


Truly a marvelous complexus of qualities for a re- 
ligious reformer. Luther himself is careful to tell us that 


| he cured his “temptations” against his self-imposed faith 


by a “stout drink of beer,” or by indulging more than 
His highly spiritual 
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advice to others is to combat similar “temptations” by 
freely committing ‘‘some sin to show our hatred and con- 
tempt of the devil.” An advice easily followed! 

His relations with women and his doctrines regarding 
them are not matters for popular description. In a joking 
way, which certainly is not highly edifying, he wrote to 
Spalatin, April 16, 1525: “I had three wives at the same 
time, tres simul uxores habui, and I loved them so ex- 
ceedingly that I lost two of them, who will accept other 
bridegrooms.” The nervous maladies, which are urged 
in extenuation for his temper, are sufficiently taken into 
account by Father Grisar, but cannot be accepted as_an 
excuse for the intolerance, the patent falsehoods and the 
frequent wallowings in the mire of impurity which Prot- 
estant Luther specialists admit, and certainly must admit 
upon the testimony which the “Reformer” himself af- 
fords. Father Grisar’s work is in no sense an attack upon 
Luther. It is, as non-Catholic critics fully admit, a purely 
objective study, a hearing of evidence where Luther him- 
self is the prime witness. 

Why, then, the reader may wonder, does Luther, “the 
first Protestant,” still remain an object of superstitious 
hero-worship? The very obscenity of his language alone, 
had he never said anything more than we find quoted in 
Grisar, should be sufficient to discredit him forever as a 
religious teacher. And yet the answer to our question 
is not difficult. 

“That Luther started the separation of the ecclesias- 
tical and temporal,” to quote once more from the Nation, 


“that his teaching founded modern subjectivism, individ- | 


ualism, and secularism, that he was—unwittingly, to be 
sure—the first to break the road to undogmatic Chris- 
tianity and to rationalism, these facts, made articles of 
impeachment against him, are at the heart of the Refor- 
mation!” For these things, whose logical termination is 
atheism, the modern world worships him to-day, and will 
continue in its worship in spite of all that may be proved 
against him. “Luther,” says the same writer, referring 
to Father Grisar’s judgment, “is called great—even 
Titanic—in many things, particularly in his strength to 
labor and in his gift of expression. It is only his moral 
and religious standpoint that is condemned.” Only this! 
Moral and religious considerations are of little conse- 
quence to many of our modern writers in their estimate 
of Luther, if only it can be said of him that he freed the 
world from the dreadful bondage of Rome. 

Here, therefore, is the explanation why critics, who 
have truly taken the full measure of the man Luther, and 
have found it to be something far indeed beneath the 
measure—we will not say of an angel—but of an ordi- 
nary God-fearing Christian, still continue, and will con- 
tinue in their blind adulation. 

. Yet this achievement of Luther, the separation of a 
portion of the Christian world from the divinely con- 
stituted authority of the Holy See, was far from being a 
blessing to mankind, as men are daily perceiving with 
greater clearness, although many are still reluctant to 





| make the open confession. Nothing whatsoever was added 
by Luther to human liberty, since all the freedom of 
thought and action which man can rightfully vindicate for 
himself, without license or godlessness, has ever been 
granted by the Catholic Church since the days of 
Saint Peter. To the unguided freedom of private inter- 
pretation and the revolt from all spiritual authority, how- 
ever, as preached by Luther, we owe on the one hand 
the excesses of Capitalism, and on the other the doctrines 
of Socialism and Anarchism. At sight of its own work 
Protestantism stands helpless, involved in the endless 
confusion of those countless sects which are the inevitable 
result of a man-made religion. Vainly it has sought to 
supersede that Church which Christ has founded on tlae 
rock of Peter. 

From a religious standpoint, Protestantism owes noth- 
ing to Luther except the loss of the greatest and most 
vital part of the original inheritance bequeathed by Christ 
to His Church, and found entire and inviolate nowhere 
else. 

We are now, therefore, in a position to answer satis- 
factorily the question asked by the great Protestant theo- 
logian, ““What, then, remains of Luther?” Nothing, we 
reply, apart from what the Church had already bestowed 
upon mankind in far more perfect ways. The results of 
his work may all be summed up in a mere negation. They 
are dissensions among his followers, uncertainty, ration- 
alism and, in civic and social life, individualism, with its 
consequent extortion on the part of the rich and revolu- 
tion among the classes of the toilers and the poor. All 
these are negative things: denials of unity, faith, author- 
ity, charity and order. The revolt of Luther was nothing 
less than a rejection of the divine guidance of the Holy 
Spirit Whom Christ promised to send upon His Church 
to abide with her forever. The entire work of Luther’s 
life, summed up in brief, was to nullify, as far as God’s 
Providence permitted, the solemn prayer made by our 
Lord upon His departure from this earth: “That they all 
may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me, and I in Thee; that 
they also may be one in Us; that the world may believe 
that Thou hast sent Me.” It is this Unity in Catholicity 
which has ever remained the distinctive mark of His 


Church. JosepH HUSSLEIN, S.J. 
Why Portugal Fell So Low 
Evidently the sudden collapse of a supposedly 


civilized and Catholic country such as Portugal was sup- 
posed to be, into a condition of barbarism and insane 
anti-Christian fury, could not have been the result of an 
unforeseen accident. Plans had been laid more than 
150 years ago to bring about this cataclysm, and they 
had ceased to be secret, underground plottings at the 
time Joseph I ascended the throne, when in spite of the 
warning of his father, King John V, he made the 
Marquis of Pombal Prime Minister of the realm. 


Pombal was a political centralizer of the most 
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malignant type. He made the King an autocrat, and to 
remove the chief obstacle in his way eliminated every re- 
ligious influence in the kingdom. Pacca, in his “Memoirs,” 
describes Pombal’s scheme as an attempt to establish a 


State Church like that of England, but with.a Roman | 


tag on it. 


With that in view, he began by dictating all | 


the pastoral letters of the bishops, and, sad to say, only | 


two of the prelates had courage enough to oppose him. 
One was the Bishop of Coimbra, who was made to ex- 
piate his resistance by atrocious tortures in the dungeons 
of St. Julien. 
Brazil, who was probably too far away for Pombal’s hand 
to crush. Meantime the country was flooded with Vol- 
tairian literature, and hired scribes were’ kept busy de- 
What he did to the Jesuits is a 
That savage story may be 


faming the Church. 
matter of common history. 


read in Weld’s “Suppression of the Society of Jesus in the | 


Portuguese Dominions.” 

The subsequent reigns of Queen Mary I and John 
VI did something to check the movement, but could not 
change the spirit which Pombal had grafted deep in 
the politics of the country. 


Hence, when the Liberals | 


came into power in 1834, Pombal’s methods were re- | 


sumed, although there was a hypocritical pretence in 
the party platform of respect for the religion of the 
country. Freemasonry controlled the political counsels 
of those days, and it is humiliating to be obliged to con- 
fess that great ecclesiastical dignitaries were members 
of the Lodges; among them no less a personage than 
the Cardinal Patriarch of Lisbon. 

The education of the clergy from that out was prac- 
tically abolished. 
they were reestablished in 1845, the control of the pro- 
fessional corps was in the hands of the government. 
The result was a decline of sacerdotal morality and the 
beginning of a long list of scandals which alienated the 
people from their pastors. 
and no sermons preached. 


straggled to the churches. 
disseminating anti-religious doctrines, and there was no 
Catholic press to fight the evil. It had died of paralysis. 

This vulgarization of the teachings of indifference 
and impiety did not, indeed, reach the mass of the people, 
but it moulded into the required and desired shape a 
strong minority which controlled the politics of the 
country, and the Republican faction, which was rapidly 
gaining strength and winning favor with the masses, 
was pronouncedly Masonic and fiercely anti-religious. 

With so much political and anti-religious dynamite 
ready for the spark to set it off, the present disaster, 
which has made Portugal the shame of modern civiliza- 
tion, may be easily explained. The wonder is that it did 
not occur sooner. 

It is true that within the last twenty years there has 
been a revival of the religious sentiment in that once 


There were no seminaries, and when | 


No catechism was taught | 
The wonder is that there | 
was any religion left in the remnants of the flocks that | 
The press was kept busy | 





The other was the Bishop of St. Paul, in | 


in the episcopate, the seminaries were improving every 
year ; the annual retreats of the clergy were reviving the 
sacerdotal spirit ; missions were bringing back the people 
to the churches; a great number of religious and benev- 
olent associations were in active operation; little by 
little the religious orders were coming back into the 
country and establishing schools and colleges, but just at 
the moment that hope was brightest the disaster oc- 
curred. 

How is it to be explained? There is one palpable ex- 
planation ; the timidity of the Catholics and the political 
support they gave to the party that crushed them. The 
very last Minister of the monarchy, Teixeira de Sousa, 
openly declared in favor of what was known as the 
“Advanced Party,’ and inaugurated a campaign against 
the religious orders. That gave the revolutionists their 
winning card, and the trick was done, for there was no 
conservative element, as in Belgium and Germany, to meet 
the enemy. The crash came on October 5, 1910, and 
Portugal is now “the reproach among the nations.” 
Perhaps some Jeremias may appear in that unhappy 
country to remind the people of their shame, and to 
show them that it is “because they have not hearkened 
to the voice of the Lord God.” From present appear- 
ances, however, a Portuguese Jeremias would share the 
fate of the old one who was “let down by ropes into 
the dungeon where there was no water but mire, and 
Jeremias sunk into the mire.” Indeed, there are plenty 
of priests who have been so dealt with in that alleged 
republic. an Ge C. 


JOHNSON READS THE BIBLE 
Has He the Right to Read It? 
Vv 


“Now, my friend, I trust you will read the Bible properly.” 

“The trouble is about reading it at all.” 

“How so?” 

“It’s tabooed or at least discountenanced.” 

“By whom?” 

“By the Church.” 

“Who says so?” 

“That's the common impression. 
for it.” 

“None whatever. That's only one of the ineradicable super- 
stitions of Protestantism.” 

“Well doesn’t the Church claim an absolute right over the 
Bible.” 

“Yes. She is entrusted with the care of it. 
for her you wouldn’t have any Bible at all.” 

“Didn’t Protestantism give it to the people?” 

“Nonsense.” 

“But the Church doesn’t order us to read the Bible.” 

“She does not.” 

“Why not? If it came from God the reading of it ought to be 
obligatory.” : 

“Because it would make salvation too difficult for a great 
many; for those who have no Bible, for those who have no time, 
and for those who cannot read.” 

“And, I suppose you may add, for those who cannot under- 


There must be some ground 


Had it not been 


Catholic country. With many learned and pious bishops | stand what they read.” 
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“You may; God gave us an easier way to be saved than by 
reading.” 

“How so?” 

“By giving us teachers; real living teachers, for I suppose you 
grant that in order to teach, one must be alive?” 

“Certainly and that those who are taught should also be in the 
land of the living.” 

“Thank you; but as all men must be taught you have thus a 
world-wide body of teachers and taught; in other words a living 
Church, teachers with a divine mission to teach the truths 
necessary to salvation, and all with an obligation to hear.” 

“So that faith comes by the ears and not by the eyes.” 

“Exactly so. St. Paul said that before you.” 

“I am in good company. But if that be sé what becomes of the 
Bible? Why should it have been written if it is not to be read?” 

“I did not say it was not to be read. Those who teach it, must 
read it; and when they have read it must explain it to those who 
must hear.” 

“But how do we know that they give us what it contains? 
How are we sure that the priest who expounds the Scripture in 
the pulpit is not giving his own thoughts and not God’s 
thoughts ?” 

“The bishop controls the priests.” 

“And who controls the bishop?” 

“The Pope.” 

“And who controls the Pope?” 

“God. He preserves His Vicar from error when teaching the 
truths that are in the Bible.” ’ 
“Then the faithful can be saved without knowing the Bible?” 

“Let us understand each other. That part of the Bible which 
we call the Gospel contains the doctrine of Jesus Christ, and of 
course the faithful have to know it. But to know a thing, it is 
not necessary to read it in a book. We can learn it from some 
one else. Is it a good thing to know arithmetic, for example?” 

“Assuredly.” 

“Well how is arithmetic learned? Is it enough to put a book 
in a boy’s hand and to say: ‘Here’s your arithmetic; learn it.’ 
The boy would probably never open the book, or would learn 
his arithmetic very badly or not at all. We don’t proceed in that 
fashion. We give the boy lessons. We designate a teacher who 
has studied arithmetic, who has followed the course of arithmetic, 
and who possesses the science of arithmetic. He explains the 
book and teaches his pupil how to make use of it, or even to do 
without it altogether; for it is possible to teach a person all 
about arithmetic without ever putting a book in his hands. The 
professor does away with the need of a book. 

“So it is with the science of sciences: the Gospel. There is no 
need of having a book of the Gospels to know the Gospels if we 
have a professor of the Gospel, a properly accredited priest.” 

“Hence the reading of the Bible in general and of the Gospel 
in particular is not of obligation.” 

“Well that was not precisely the object of my remark. 
pressed the general regret that the Bible was prohibited.” 

“Did you ever think that the people who told you that it was 
prokibited would be the very first to protest if it were prescribed? 
However don’t be alarmed. The Bible is not prohibited.” 

“Then if it is neither prohibited nor prescribed it is permitted. 
Is that the case?” 

“Yes, you may read the Bible but with certain precautions.” 

“Ah! I knew you would come to that. Permission is given, 
but it is subjected to so many restrictions and so hampered by 
reservations that it is practically prohibited.” 

“Not at all. Let me ask you a question. 
useful ?” 

“Certainly; I have it in my establishment.” 

“No danger ?” 

“Not a particle.” 

“Are you sure?” 


I ex- 


Is electricity very 











“Perfectly sure; we complied with every regulation which the 
insurance companies and the Fire Department imposed. The 
wires are insulated; the plugs are exposed, and all fools are kept 
away from the switch board.” 

“Did you say you were obliged by public authority to take all 
those precautions ?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Then your liberty was interfered with.” 

“On the contrary my liberty was protected. I chose to instal 
the plant and the Government insures my use of it.” 

“Well, then, do not complain if certain restrictions are put on 
your reading the Bible. The Church wants you to enjoy its 
light and power and for that reason surrounds you with safe- 
guards.” 

“But the comparison isn’t fair. 

“Yes, but those who read it are not divine. There are no 
errors in the Bible, but there are plenty in men’s minds. It 
always teaches virtue but the human heart is often in quest of 
evil. It inculcates the obligations of duty which men are always 
trying to dodge. The Church does not mistrust the Bible, but it 
is constantly forced to warn us against temptations which may 
assail us, even in connection with holy things.” 

“Goodness gracious! what danger can there be in reading the 
Bible ?” 

“The two great dangers that beset us in life: the loss of faith 
and the loss of virtue.” 

“T am mystified. The Bible does not contain and cannot con- 
tain anything against faith or morals. I really cannot see where 
the danger can come from.” 

“From several sources. In the first place the Bible was written 
for a people who had just emerged from slavery and had been 
in close contact during their servitude with the grossest im- 
morality of Egyptian paganism. Hence some of the expressions 
employed almost shock us by their plainness and directness. 
Moreover, the limited vocabulary of the Hebrews made this 
almost unavoidable, for they were unable to shade off these 
coarse expressions by the refinements which are available in a 
more highly developed language.” 


The Bible is a divine book.” 


“Is it not prudery to be shocked by coarse expressions when 
there is no purpose of corruption?” 

“St. Paul must have been prudish, then, for he told the first 
Christians that there were certain sins that should never even 
be mentioned by them. Again a large part of the Old Testa- 
ment is a historical record and a detailed statement of the legis- 
lation by which the Hebrews were to be governed. In both of 
these matters public and private transgressions are dealt with in 
a way that may be compared with the distinctness and detail 
with which disease is discussed in medical treatises. It is clear 
that such matters may be studied by sociologists who 
are engaged in examining the results of crime, or by political 
economists who are tracing the connection of moral degeneracy 
and political decadence; or by theologians who see in all this 
the boundless mercy of God in pardoning this recreant people 
so repeatedly, but it is surely not for boys and girls. It must 
not be forgotten that Christianity gave refinement to the 
language as well as elevation to the morality of mankind. Thus 
for example, St. Paul speaks of marriage as a symbol of our 
union with God, in the briefest and most delicate manner, 
while Solomon on the contrary, when addressing the carnal 
Hebrews gives us his Canticle of Canticles which certainly can- 
not be commended for general reading. 


“Who does not know that when the Bible Societies were 
spreading their Bibles broadcast over the world, leaving 
them in the racks of railway trains, or the rooms of hotels, 
passages such as we have referred to were the only ones 
thumbed and the leaves were turned down so as to catch the 
attention of the next prurient reader. 

“The dangers to faith are a matter of history. No sooner 
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did Luther proclaim that every one ought to read 


than every weaver and tinker and cobbler began to invent a | 


new religion, with the result that Protestantism, the supposed 
religion of the Bible, was soon torn into a thousand con- 
flicting sects, and the Bible itself is now thrown away as a 
discredited book. I have seen on the bulletin board announc- 
ing the Sunday sermon of a Protestant church, a text from 
Maeterlinck instead of the Gospel as the subject upon which 
the preacher was to discourse. No wonder men do not go 
to church, 

Now Johnson, just as your factory will burn down if you 
don’t observe the Fire Department regulations about 
electrical insulations, switchboards and the rest, so you will 
destroy all the religion of the Bible if you allow every fool to do 
what he likes with the Holy Book.” 

“T didn’t think of that.” 

“Neither do a good many others.” 


CORRESPONDENCE 


An Important Biblical Enterprise 


Lonpon, June 18, 1913. 

With the approval and encouragement of the hierarchy, 
the Jesuits of the English Province have undertaken an 
important work in the department of Biblical literature. 

This work is an English translation of the New Testa- 
ment—a new version made directly from the best avail- 
able text of the original Greek. Father Cuthbert Lattey 
and Father Joseph Keating are associated in the editor- 
ship. Father Lattey is Professor of Scripture at St. 
Beuno’s College, North Wales, the Jesuit house of theo- 
logical studies. Father Keating is the editor of the 
London Month. 

A few years ago in two articles in the Month Father 
Keating argued that it would be a most useful work to 
produce a “readable Bible,’ which would present the 
sacred text in dignified and accurate English, printed in 
an attractive form with such arrangement of the matter 
as would help the reader to follow the sequence of the 
narrative or the argument, and with provision of the 
necessary explanatory notes. An attempt will now be 
made to realize this ideal so far as the New Testament is 
concerned. Father Keating will be responsible for the 
literary and typographical sides of the undertaking, and 


Father Lattey for the critical side of it. As for the actual | 


production of the work, Messrs. Longmans have under- 


taken its simultaneous publication in England and the | 
| this. 


United States. 

The editors fully realize that this is not a work to be 
done in a hurry. Indeed, Father Lattey tells me that he 
expects that from first to last it will extend over about 
ten years. The first part is now ready for the press. The 
work will be issued in sections and when complete will 
make four volumes, the contents of which will be thus 
arranged : 

Vol. I, Gospels of St. Matthew, St. Mark and St. Luke. 

Vol. II, Gospel of St. John and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. 

Vol. III, The Epistles of St. Paul. 

Vol. IV, The other Epistles and the Apocalypse. 

A beginning will be made with Volume III, and the 
first section, soon to be issued, will contain the two 
Epistles to the Thessalonians, with preface, introduction, 
notes and an appendix. The Epistles have been chosen 


the Bible ; tion, and because they are short, and thus a convenient 


subject for what is to some extent an experiment. On 
the reception given to this first section the continuance of 
the projected work will depend. I may note that the 
price of the section will be fixed at a very moderate figure. 
This and the high quality of the work should secure it a 
large circulation. Of one thing I am certain—no one who 
secures a copy of this version of the Epistles to the 
Thessalonians will hesitate to add the subsequent sections 
to his bookshelf. The critical and explanatory matter 
added to the text is of the kind that will be welcome not 
merely to theological students, but to all readers of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the reading and understanding of 
the sacred text itself will be greatly facilitated by the 
arrangement of paragraphing and sub-heading. This is 
dictated by the structure and argument of the Epistles. 
At the same time a key is given throughout to the ordi- 
nary arrangement of Chapter and Verse. 

This is not the first attempt of the kind made by Cath- 
olic scholars. In 1836 Dr. Lingard published anony- 
mously a “New Version of the Four Gospels” based on 
the Greek text, which was welcomed by Cardinal Wise- 
man in an article in the Dublin Review, which he after- 
wards republished in his collected essays. In 1898 there 
was published in the United States a version of the four 
Gospels from the Greek, by Father Spencer, O.P., with a 
preface by Cardinal Gibbons. This book is now out of 
print. It was a scholarly work, and the translator ven- 
tured to adopt a modernized style of diction. There is 
something to be said for such a new departure, but after 
due consideration the editors of the new English version 
have decided on keeping to the older traditional style. 
Further precedents for this new undertaking are the Ger- 
man translations of the Gospels and the Acts published 
in recent years with high episcopal sanction, and the 
French version of the New Testament originated by 
Canon Crampon and completed by the French Jesuits in 


| collaboration with the professors of Saint Sulpice. While 
| the Vulgate text, now being reedited by a Pontifical Com- 


mission, remains as the authoritative version of the 


| Sacred Scriptures for the Church, the Holy See and the 


Episcopate have given the most ample approval to trans- 


| lations of the Scriptures made direct from the original 


texts by competent Catholic scholars. A recent instance 
of such approval is to be found in the letter of Pius X 
congratulating the Abbé Vigouroux on his version of the 
Psalms from the original Hebrew. 

The New Testament, edited by Fathers Lattey and 
Keating, will be a valuable help to Catholic students of 
the Greek original, but its purpose is much wider than 
It is meant to be a useful work for all who read 
the Scriptures, even though they know no language but 
English. It will give them a “readable version,” in which 
accuracy is not sacrificed to mere literary effect, but the 
diction is none the less worthy of the subject. The intro- 
duction to each book will prepare the reader for it by 


| giving him an account of the circumstances under which 


because they are probably the earliest in date of composi- | explanatory matter added. 


the book was written, and adding such information as will 
make the reading of the text more interesting and profit- 
able. Short notes are added to explain or illustrate vari- 
ous passages of the text, and where it is advisable to 
discuss more fully any particular difficulty an appendix 
will be added. But no attempt is made to supersede a 
fuller commentary such as theological students require. 
This would be to overload the text with notes and ex- 
planations. The book will be primarily a version of 
the New Testament, with just the necessary critical and 
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There is a distinct gain in tne fact that it will be issued 
section by section, book by book. Not only will this place 
the work within the reach of those who cannot at one 
time spend a moderately large sum on book buying, but 
it will also enable the various books of the New Testa- 
ment to be issued—broadly speaking—in the same order 
of time in which they were originally written. To many, 
who have not had their attention called to the point, it is 
something of a surprise to learn that so far as date of 
composition is concerned the Epistles (speaking gener- 
ally) come before the Gospels. It is a point of some 
importance in the controversy with non-Catholics, who 
are so often practically ignorant of the great fact that vast 
numbers had been won to the faith of the Gospel before 
the Gospels themselves were written, and therefore under- 
estimate the force of the Catholic doctrine of the Church 
as a living teacher. To have a true idea of what the first 
years of the Church were like one must have some idea 
of how the New Testament came into being, and there is 
no doubt that some knowledge of the historical order of 
the books also gives a new interest to the reading of them. 

A. H. A. 





In Original Plymouth 


Plymouth, England, recalls to the average American 
reader the final port of departure of the Mayflower with 
the Pilgrim Fathers. For Catholics there are other 
memories that cluster around the famous English sea- 
port, precious memories of what obtained in the days 
before the religious upheaval of the Sixteenth century 
and the desolation of unbelief and heresy. Some of these 
Catholic memories are recalled in a communication by 
Francis Glanville to the London Universe of June 20. 
The selection of Plymouth this year as the meeting place 
of the Fourth National English Catholic Congress, July 
1-7, gives point to the story of the triumphs and the per- 
secutions of the past. Well shepherded in the Faith, the 
inhabitants led the typical life of a medieval town until 
the fateful reign of Henry VIII. 
and covetous monarch put away Katharine and married 
Anna Boleyn, Plymouth at once made its protest in no 
unmistakable terms. Father Gauden and two other 
friars were arrested and left in Launceston Castle to 
await His Majesty’s pleasure, and persons of minor 
degree were dragged to the market place and exposed in 
pillory and stocks. When Henry declared war on the 
monasteries this protest was not forgotten or forgiven. 
The Priory of Plympton, a few miles distant, was among 
the first to suffer, and then followed the plunder and dis- 
solution of other foundations. 

Those who attend the Congress are invited to visit the 
Convent at Lanherne where an hereditary tradition says 
the lamp of the Sanctuary has never been extinguished. 
It was the seat of the old family of the Arundels, and 
was given in 1794 by Lord Edward Arundel to the Eng- 
lish Theresian Nuns, who had been established in Ant- 
werp by Lady Ann Lovell in 1619. 
sacred treasures of the Convent is the head of Blessed 


November 29, 1577. 
A square hole made by a spike on which the head was 
exposed is plainly visible. Blessed Cuthbert was chap- 


lain to Sir Francis Tregian, in Cornwall, and the charge | 5 J t : 
| submission to the decree condemning his book, “Sainte 


brought against him was that “he had said Mass, pos- 
sessed a printed copy of a Papal Bull, and wore an Agnus 


Chief among the | by Franciscan nuns from Heythuizen. 





Dei.” Plymouth which gives its name to the diocese owes 
its rise and progress to the coming of the monks to 
Plympton Priory. St. Andrew's, the parish church, was 
a dependency of the Priory. The oldest remaining part 
of the church is the Chapel of the Virgin (1385). On 
the south side of the building may still be seen some re- 
mains of the conventual buildings, now used as a dry 
goods store. In spite of these rude and painful reminders 
of other days, the Church in England, which to all in- 
tents and purposes was dead, is come to life again. The 
annual Catholic Congress is one of its most striking 
manifestations. 


IN MISSION FIELDS 
Facts from Flores 


Bishop Le Roy, the Superior General of the Fathers 
of the Holy Ghost, gives interesting information, in the 
Echo from Africa, of the Mission of Flores, one of the 
Sunda Islands in the East Indies. 

The very remoteness of some of our mission stations, 
writes the Bishop, puts them without the pale of public 
notice, yet how many chapters of missionary heroism, 
not to say romance, are still waiting to be written! 
Among such is the history of the Mission at Flores, in 
the Dutch East Indies, that little known island that is not 
much more than a name to English Catholics. Yet Flores 
has a record, according to Father von Kalken, S.J., in 
the Missionen Katholiken, that is worth recalling. Dur- 
ing the Portuguese occupation Flores seems to have had 
the Faith planted, but in the vicissitudes of Portugal’s 
East Indian colonies it decayed, and in 1800 there was not 
a single Catholic priest residing there, the island being 
visited occasionally by missionaries from Timor. The 
state of the natives, between Mohammedanism on the one 
hand and the craving for opium and strong drink on the 
other, may be imagined. So crass was the prevailing 
ignorance that whilst crosses over the graves of the de- 


| parted attested the existence of a Christian tradition, on 


-asmegaye pier ome those same graves were placed food and drink for the 


dead, and demon-sacrifices were commonly offered among 
the natives. In 1859 the island was ceded to the Dutch, 
and with this began a new era for Flores. The Vicar 
Apostolic from Batavia, Mgr. Petrus Maria Brancken, 
set himself to revive the Faith among the 9,000 nominai 
Christians of the island, and the first Dutch missionary 
priest, Father J. Sanders, literally spent his life and 
strength completely in spreading the Faith among the 
natives. Henceforth the history of Flores is a succession 
of Christian enterprises. The first Jesuit Father to work 
in Flores, Father George Metz, went to the island in the 
sixties, and labored there till his death in 1885. The 
wonderful apostolate of Father le Cocq d’Armandville, 
carried out amid almost incredible set-backs, has prepared 
the way for what is to-day one of the most flourishing 
missions in the East Indies. Churches and schools are 
springing up in many directions, and the efforts of the 


| missionaries are now being most splendidly supplemented 


The number of 


. | Catholics in 1912 was 22,369. 
Cuthbert Mayne, the proto-martyr of the Seminary | ee . 


priests, who died for the faith at Launceston Castle on | 


) 


Miss Petre’s life of Father Tyrrell has been put on the 


| Index, as have also Laberthoniére’s “Du Catholicisme” 


and “Le Témoinage des Martyrs,” and Coulée’s “Les 
Ames Juives.” The Abbé Brémond has made his full 


Chantal.” 
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The Educational Convention 


The progress, the buoyancy, the diverse and well- 
ordered activities displayed by the Catholic educationalists 
who have met in convention in New Orleans should give | 
further stability to the measured confidence in our present 
position and future development that for years has been | 
settling into permanency. To teach has been the mission 
and commission of the Catholic Church from its founda- 
tion. Its Founder's last injunction as He ascended into 
Heaven—to go forth and teach all nations all the things 
He had commanded—she has accepted as covering in 
greater or less degree every form of mental activity. 
There is a relation between all truths, natural and super- 
natural, and from the beginning the Church has set her- | 
self to secure that that relation should be set and kept in 
right proportion. Weak in material resources and con- 
fronted by hostile states that were all powerful, and by 
deep-rooted traditions and customs and systems that were 
equally inimical to her views and aims, the Church relied 
absolutely and always on the assurance of Him who com- 
missioned her: “Behold, | am with you all days!” She 
taught the fundamental truths of Christ, with the sword 
over her head, and as the sword was lifted she proceeded 
by degrees te coordinate with essential truth all other 


truths. 

Pagan schools were a strong and obstinate obstacle to 
the Church when she came forth from the Catacombs. It 
is a puzzle to many to-day that Baptism was frequently 
deferred till manhood and sometimes till womanhood in 
the days of Constantine, and occasionally for a century 
afterwards. Jerome, Chrysostom, Augustine, were not 
baptized in their youth. It was only after the time of 
Julian the Apostate that this deplorable custom was alto- 
gether suppressed. Yet the reason is clear. There were 
no Christian schools ; at least they had not been until then 
systematically and generally established. The Church 





requires now and must always require, as a condition for 


_ answering for himself. 
| strumentality of the schools to revive paganism and so 
_ destroy the Church, stimulated the establishment of 


| will continue to be saved. 


| carry out the behests of Christ. 
_ we established, slowly and painfully but surely, an elab- 


3aptism, that the children shall be brought up in the 
Catholic Faith, and that the circumstances give reason- 
able assurance of the fulfillment of the condition. With 
only pagan schools and pagan surroundings, there was 
ordinarily much ground for distrust that the child would 
be true to the baptismal vows, and hence the Church 


| found itself frequently in the sad necessity of withhold- 


ing the baptismal graces till the candidate was capable of 
Julian’s policy of using the in- 


Christian schools with Christian school-books; and so it 
became safe to pour the saving and purifying waters on 
the infant child; and so the Church was saved, and so 
Catholic education—the full 
development of mind and heart, the memory, understand- 
ing and will, on the basis that God created the soul of 
man after His own image and made its end to serve Him 
here and enjoy Him hereafter—has been ever since and 
will always remain a primal activity of the Church. If 


' Christian truth is fundamental, the mind of child and 


youth and man has to be permeated with it, so that by it 
all his thoughts and words and deeds shall be actuated 
from the first to the last exercise of his reasoning 
faculties. 

It is for this reason, which is a necessary consequence 
of Christ’s commission to His Church, that at great sac- 
rifice Catholic education has been established, maintained 
and developed in this land, as in all other lands. The 
state laws have set up other systems, continually chang- 
ing according to the fad and fancy of the hour, but con- 
stant in this, that Christ must be excluded from the school 
and none must be accepted as educationalists except those 
who base their schemes on His exclusion. On the con- 
trary, we say that none can be educationalists except those 
who accept Christ and His teachings as the basis and chief 
fabric of education. We have yielded to the state’s be- 
hests by paying its educational taxes, but we have taxed 
ourselves over and above to erect a system of our own to 
As our numbers grew 


orate system of primary, secondary, collegiate and uni- 
versity education through all the land, and because of 
this we have continued to grow in numbers and in moral 
and intellectual evaluation. The sacrifice of our religious 
teachers has contributed billions to American education, 
but the value of their contribution to the moral growth 
of the nation and the arrest of moral decay cannot be 
measured by figures or dollars. For a decade or more 
our educators have been consulting with one another as 
to how the Catholic system of education can be best 
adapted to present conditions. Their most experienced 
representatives have met, for the tenth time successively, 
to compare notes on the progress they have made and 
arrange for the demands of the future. Closer coordina- 
tion of the Catholic curriculum in every department, 
wider provisions by which every Catholic child and youth 
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will have full opportunity to prepare himself adequately 
for any and every career, in a Catholic atmosphere and 
under Catholic influence, closer application of our re- 
sources to present needs and future requirements—these 
and kindred questions have been discussed and expounded 
for three busy days in New Orleans by trained educa- 
tionalists from every part of the Union. The Holy Father, 
through the Apostolic Delegate, has put a blessing on 
their work, and the result of their labors will, we believe, 
prove itself a blessing. The published record of their 
deliberations should further strengthen the confidence of 





our people in the worth of Catholic education, and stim- | 


ulate them to continued sacrifice until we shall have for 
all our youth a complete system of schools which from 
turret to foundation stone shall be dominated by Christ. 


The Parents’ Protest 


“High school pupils need something to improve their 


morals, and sex hygiene instruction has become essential 
in the upper grades.” This is the remark Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young, Chicago’s Superintendent of Schools, is reported 


to have made as she gave her approval last month to lec-- 


ture courses on sex hygiene to be begun this fall in the 
upper grades of the public schools. The first part of the 


Superintendent’s assertion seemingly met with general | 


acceptance, for even fair Chicago’s high school pupils, 


being after all only human, are doubtless quite capable of | 
3ut Mrs. Young’s illative “and,” | 


moral improvement. 
with the words that followed it, at once stirred up a 
storm. Thousands of protests from indignant parents 
kept pouring in upon the members of the Board of Edu- 
cation, and its president was largely occupied for some 
time in answering the telephone calls.of hundreds of 
citizens who do not think the schoolroom the place for 
talks on personal purity. In consequence of these de- 
mands the Board of Education has refused to allow the 
proposed course of lectures to be given, so Mrs. Young’s 
unwise and harmful measures for “improving the 
morals” of high school pupils are fortunately blocked—at 
least for the present. 

Papers and periodicals have long been printing such 
quantities of dangerous folly on this question of teaching 
sex hygiene in the public schools that it is refreshing to 
find the New York Times using the following strong 
words in an editorial about Chicago’s protest: 

“We believe the citizens are right. Lectures in the 
schools cannot take the place of home training in this 
matter. Obviously, Chicago citizens are now awake 
to the importance of the subject, however, and we 


may hope that more of them will realize. their duty 
to their children hereafter. 


“No worse plan could be devised to set the rising 
generation on the right path than to make the facts 
of sex hygiene subjects of common talk among 
schoolboys and schoolgirls. The recent widely pub- 
lished revelations touching ‘the traffic in vice has 
already had a demoralizing effect which helps to 





counteract any good results accomplished. Officious 
meddlers of both sexes have continued to get a great 
deal of self-advertisement as moral leaders. The 
barriers of polite reticence have been broken down 
and old-fashioned folks, whose early education was 
not defective, are frequently shocked by the turns of 
dinner table conversation. A sort of publicity has 
been given to evil subjects and inherited disease, 
which, while it assuredly lowers the tone of social 
intercourse, quite as surely will not tend to improve 
morals or the public health. Society at large needs 
a new Chrysostom to correct its latest vagaries, The 
citizens of Chicago have done well to prevent lec- 
tures by an ‘advanced’ woman to boys and girls on 
subjects which ought not to be talked of to children 
assembled in public.” 


There is much wisdom in those words. As we have 


| time and again insisted in these columns, of all the 
sophistries ever uttered the most fatal in its consequences 


would be the general acceptance of the principle that, 
regarding sexual purity, mere knowledge is power. Dis- 
graceful moral conditions that were recently discovered 
to prevail in a high school of a town not far from New 
York are attributed by the discerning to the extraor- 
dinary interest the pupils were taking in “sex hygiene.” 
If our “advanced” educators would only be guided in 
these matters by the Ancient Church, with her twenty 
centuries of experience, they would learn that the ob- 
servance of modesty and the retention of the sense of 
shame are the best natural safeguards of chastity. Then 
if these virtues are strengthened by prayer, by the timely 
counsel of parents, by the practice of a self-control that 
is prompted by the fear of God, and in the case of Cath- 
olics, if these virtues are reinforced by the use of those 
incomparable aids to purity, the Sacraments of the 
Church, our boys and girls will be able to keep chaste 


and pure, This happy consummation, however, is far 


| more likely to be defeated than promoted by lectures on 


sex hygiene such as those the citizens of Chicago have 
effectively protested against. 


Socialist Family Troubles 


The Coming Nation, a Socialist publication, with a 
circulation of 68,000, has been strangled, “deliberately 
strangled, by avowed Socialists, at the behest of rapa- 
cious greed and overreaching ambition.” Such is the 
statement made by its former editor, A. M. Simons, a 
member of the National Committee of the Socialist 
Party. The man against whom these accusations are 
launched is Fred. D. Warren, editor and at least part- 
owner of the Appeal to Reason, who has since issued 
his defence in that organ. 

The Coming Nation was founded, September, 1910, 
by Warren and Wayland. The latter was likewise 
founder of the Appeal to Reason and of the Menace. 
His recent suicide called forth enthusiastic eulogies from 
the Socialist press. Warren, together with the heirs of 
his former comrade, was now owner of the Coming 
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reason he alleged, according to Simons, for “strangling” | 
' to quarrel among themselves? 


his paper was, that “It is just as easy to get all the money 
for the Appeal alone as for both papers.” 

We will not quarrel with Warren for suspending the 
Coming Nation, if it did not net the desired profit, and 
instead proved, as he claims, a desperate failure. We 
cannot lift the curtain and disclose the financing of the 
Appeal itself, which Comrade Simons says frequently 
brought in a profit of $40,000 a year, and which Comrade 
Warren answers is struggling to maintain its life. 

Whatever may be Warren’s case, it is certain that the 
Socialist agitators and politicians have frequently found 
their profession highly lucrative. 


The large fortune | 
| suggestion that the nation whose claim to greatness is 


amassed by not a few of them is a sufficient evidence. It | 


is easy for men like Bebel to write in their summer villas 
of the hard lot of the working men with whom they are 
in no way identified. The same is true of our own Amer- 
ican politicians. It is no less than highly amusing to hear 
men enjoying substantial fortunes and drawing respectable 
salaries from the Socialist funds speaking and writing 
of their class, when they only mean the men who are 
There are many ways of explo‘ting 
It cost 


supporting them. 
the laborer besides those invented by capitalism. 


a fortune to elect each of the 110 Socialist members of | 


the German Reichstag, and they have given nothing in | 
| plan to concoct a religion peculiarly American square 


return except much noise and empty promises. 

A good illustration is Mr. Simons himself. What 
indeed could be more virtuous than his exalted indigna- 
tion at the capitalistic profligacy of his quondam friend, 
with whom the Socialist candidate for the Presidency, 
Mr. Debs, is most intimately associated. “I did not 
wish,” he writes, “to make profits out of a Socialist 
paper.” 

In the meantime his former employer, the Socialist- 
Capitalist Warren, who is no less unctuous in his proc- 
lamations of disinterestedness, naively remarks that 
Comrade Simons has constantly drawn from him a 
salary of $50 per week, and that his contfact called for 


an additional 20 per cent. of the profits which the paper | 


might bring. “If you give us a chance,” he had written 
to Warren, April 10, “I can swing the Coming Nation 
and make it profitable for both of us.” Is it, we wonder, 
all a case of the pot calling the kettle black? The 
Coming Nation was evidently only one of the many 
sources of revenue which Mr. Simons had. 

We have no wish to enter as arbiter between the two 
entirely delightful comrades, who are central figures in 
the Socialist Party. The present trouble, like countless 
others that have arisen, will be forgotten in new com- 
plications, It is only one of the endless quarrels which 
are incessantly going on within the Socialist camp. The 
party itself is split up into factions of every kind. Tirades, 
expulsions and vilifications are common incidents; ex- 
pletives and epithets of the most complimentary kind are 
constantly bandied among the comrades in the Socialist 
Nowhere is there so much confusion, so much dis- 


press. 


| 


| 





| athletic 





Nation, as he was similarly owner of the Appeal. The ; agreement. What then will happen when the capitalists 


no longer exist, and the comrades have nothing to do but 
Such undoubtedly would 


be that Socialist heaven of which we hear so much. 


An American Religion 


“The Reasonable Hopes of an American Religion,” 
which a heart-broken writer in the June Atlantic enter- 
tains, may in his own words be described as “hopes that 
are the shadows of his dreams.” If in “the experience 
of millions, economic successes and ideals are seen to 
be hopeless, and as a satisfaction for the rational soul 
utterly base,” how can we be asked to accept even the 


based chiefly on those “economic successes” which have 
so dismally failed to satisfy even “the rational soul,” is 
going to fill the void in the higher realms of religion? 
Moreover, how can we hope that a religion made in 
America will be acceptable in other countries? A religion 
to be true must be for men of all nationalities and 
for all classes and conditions of life; and if, according 
to the writer, “the unique Exemplar and Prophet is Jesus 
of Nazareth, whose kingdom of man stands deeper in 
American insight and sympathy than the program of 
all other religious teachers and cults,’ how can this novel 


with Christ’s command to go and teach all nations? 
Again, if the unique Examplar and Prophet Jesus of 
Nazareth chose cowardly, unworthy, ignorant fisher- 
men as His apostles, how can we approve of the methods 
of the new American religion to propagate itself by 
men who can boast only of economic success and 
prowess, and whose shame at the present 
moment consists in their abandonment of all religion? 
And how can we accept the conclusions of the Atlantic 
writer, that “the Founder of Christianity was less of a 
churchman than any other religious teacher in the 
annals of history, when at one of the most solemn 
moments of His earthly life we hear Him utter the 
words, ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I shall build 
my Church?” How can we fail to regard Christ as a 
churchman, when He himself appeals to the Sacred 
Scripture to show that He is “a priest according to the 
order of Melchisedech,” and when St. Paul in three en- 
tire chapters of the Epistle to the Hebrews insistently 
dwells upon the priesthood of Christ, the abolition of the 
Aaronic, and the substitution of the new priesthood in 
its stead? 

It is true that the governments of nations that were 
once Catholic are endeavoring at the present moment to 
tear the Catholic faith out of the hearts of the people; 
it is true that there are apostasies and scandals, as there 
were even in the time of the apostles; but the Church 
established by Christ can never fail. The gates of hell, 
and those powers that oppose her as such, can never 
prevail against her. She began her life in the catacombs, 
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and whether she is persecuted by princes or deserted by 
entire peoples, she will ever teach the same unvarying 
faith, she will ever present to the world the way of 


salvation, both for nations and individuals, and will never | seeking admission to the Catholic Church.’ 


| 
| 


cease to convert the very instruments of oppression into | 


a means of increasing her spiritual power. 


Strictly | 


speaking, there are no Christian governments to-day, | 


but at no time since the apostles received the divine 
mandate is the Church’s influence for the salvation of 
souls, which is the only purpose of her existence, greater 


in the world at large than it is now, and in no country | 


more so than in America. 


The Abbot’s Letter 


The first Catholic number of Par, the Caldey Benedic- 
tines’ quarterly, is being read with keen interest, for it 
contains Abbot Aglred’s narrative of the monks’ con- 
version to Catholicism and gives his promised statement 
of the abbey’s finances and legal position. After speaking 
feelingly of what a “terrible experience” it was to receive 
from members of the Church of England hundreds of 
letters “inspired by the most passionate indignation, 
breathing the spirit of hatred and contempt, imputing to 
me the meanest motives, speaking of the deterioration of 
personal character and the lowering of ideals, the per- 
nicious influence of wealth and the poison of flattery,” the 
Abbot gives a clear, straightforward account of how he 
and his community were guided into the Church. “I 
firmly believe,” he writes, “that God led us to our decision 


because we always tried to be consistent in the expres- | 
sion of our Faith and kept the great desire for Catholic | 


unity continually before: us.” 
letter forbidding the continuance of certain practices 
which were essential for the maintenance of monastic life 
sounded the knell of the “Anglican Benedictine” experi- 
ment. “On February 18th,” writes Abbot Aelred, ‘the 
whole position became clear to me, and I was profoundly 
convinced that the Divine authority and unity of the 
Catholic Church were to be found nowhere else but in 
union with the Holy See.” 

The same decision was reached independently and indi- 
vidually by twenty-two out of the twenty-seven Professed 
Brothers and Novices in the monastery. Of the six 
Oblates who were not, strictly speaking, members of the 
Community, two became Catholics. Indeed, but one 
Brother has any intention of continuing the religious life 
as an Anglican, so he must be the “large and unfortunate 
remnant,” whose loyalty should have been rewarded, as 
was suggested, by transferring to him the abbey property. 

With regard to the soundness of the converts’ legal 
claims to the Caldey lands and buildings, Dom Aelred 
Carlyle says that by an anonymous gift he had been able 
to refund a sum originally given him for the purchase of 
the Island and the erection of certain buildings. “This 
was all a matter,” he writes, “that concerned me person- 
ally, for the money was given directly to me for God and 


The Bishop of Oxford’s | 


Caldey not only without : any reference a at all z at the time to 
the Church of England, but the donor has since expressed 
| complete agreement with the action of the Community in 
” Of the con- 
tributions made by Anglicans, the Abbot thinks that only 
£5,500 can justly be considered given for building pur- 
poses, and from this amount £2,500 should be excluded, 
for its donor “expressly desired that there should be no 
conditions attached.” Of the £6,000 contributed by the 
“Caldey Helpers” for the maintenance of the monks, some 
£2,000 will be cheerfully refunded to the fifty-five persons 
who have asked their money back. To settle the claims 
of Anglicans whose donations have been used to erect 
monastic buildings, the Abbot has consented to accept the 
decision of a Committee consisting of Sir Walter Philli- 
more and the Duke of Norfolk, with Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh as president, with the addition of two more 
members, one Anglican and one Catholic. As for the 
Church of England’s supposed right to the Caldey prop- 
erty by virtue of certain trust deeds, Abbot Aelred says: 
“These interests were last year completely settled, and in 
consequence the trust was freed from the conditions de- 
pending upon them by the funds placed at my disposal, as 
mentioned above. The trusts were primarily for the ben- 
efit of the Community under the Benedictine rule.” How- 
ever great the material sacrifices may be which the Caldey 
monks will have to make, the realization that they are 
now genuine Benedictines will make everything easy to 
bear. 


‘Intensive Living’’ 


A strong plea for more “intensive living,” for a keener 
realization, on the part of present-day men and women, 
of the value and necessity in their lives of a doctrine of 
limitations, is made by Mrs. Cornelia A. P. Comer, in 
the current Atlantic Monthly. “Beyond a certain some- 
what variable point,” she well maintains, “material pos- 
sessions do the holder no more good.” “The sheer, brute 
mass of life—of people to know, of books to read, of 
plays to hear, of pictures to see, of things to do, buy, 
learn, enjoy—within reach of the well-to-do person in 
the modern world, far outruns the capacity of any human 
being to take it in and make of it the sane whole that a 


_ life should be.” 


| First Aid to the Prosperous.” 





So the author formulates forthwith the “principles of 
She would have men and 
women possess only as many goods as they can “animate 
and vitalize” with their own personality, Then no one 
would have “more food, clothes, houses, wealth, power, 
than he can make significant and vital use of.” 


“Reasonable limitation on the material side,” 
runs her reasoning, “always brings some amazing 
flowering of the mind or spirit like the blossoming 
of a root-bound plant. If you want a racial argu- 
ment, consider the Irish—the poorest people in 
Europe and therefore the richest in spirit. Poverty 
forced them to concentrate their attention upon 
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their neighbors; there resulted an astonishing in- 
crease in sympathy, wit and general humanness.— 
If you want an argument from Art, consider the 
Middle Ages. Peering out of a narrow world, 
hemmed in by ignorance and squalor, the medieval 
artist caught sight of beauty and immediately loved 
it with such fervent, personal passion that everything 
he made in its image was vital and wonderful. As 
his world broadened in the Renaissance, much of his 
art grew florid and meaningless, lacking that marvel- 
ous, intimate quality of the earlier, restricted day.” 


The materialism and rapidity of modern life are largely | 
| Canada discovered several Catholic girls traveling with 


due to the demands of woman for more comfort, more 
wealth, more luxury and more ostentation. If the 
pressure, the exactions of their feminine kin put upon 
the men of the family were lessened, we should suddenly 
find simplified for us, thinks Mrs. Comer, many prob- 
lems like the high cost of living, the commercialization 
of life and the divorce evil. No doubt. But her sugges- 
except by those who possesss, like Mrs. Comer, a vivid 
faith in a higher life than this daily one and a brighter 
world than this we see. But that is the very faith that 
the materialism of the day is gradually destroying in 
thousands of men and women. 


Catholic Emigrant Girls 


During the past few years hundreds of Catholic girls 
have been leaving England to find a home in Canada, 
and the number is on the increase. Recognizing the 
fact and alert to the danger to which these girls are 
exposed of losing the Faith, the Catholic Women’s 
League of England started an Emigration Society eight 
months ago, with the hearty approval of Cardinal Bourne 
and all the Bishops of England. Miss Saunderson, sec- 
retary of the new organization known as the Catholic 
Women’s League Emigration Society, has just returned 
to England from an extended trip, in the interests of 
the League, through the Dominion of Canada. Her 
visits covered the Provinces of Quebec, Ontario, Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, in the principal cities 
of which it is the aim of the League to found Catholic 
centres for the reception of the emigrants. Arrange- 
ments have already been made in Montreal, Toronto and 
Winnipeg, where there are now Catholic hostels in which 
the newcomers can rest before taking up situations, and 
in which for their guidance registers are kept of situa- 
tions they may safely accept. To these hostels or homes 
the girls, too, may return when they have left a situation, 
and here also, when they wish, they may spend their 
evenings. 

The girls are met at Liverpool by members of the 
League, and are lodged there over night in a Catholic 


home. On board the vessels special quarters, with a 


separate dining hall, are allotted them, and a Catholic 


matron accompanies each party. 
On landing, the emigrants are met by Catholics, and 








are put in communication with the priest’ or convent 
nearest their destination. The Montreal hostel is under 
the care of a priest appointed by Archbishop Bruchesi; 
the one in Toronto is in charge of Dr. Burke, of the 
Canadian Extension, and the Winnipeg hostel has been 
placed by the Archbishop in the charge of a Sisterhood. 
Since the society was founded, eight months ago, 103 
girls have emigrated through its agency. This, how- 
ever, does not by any means represent the number of 
Catholic emigrants. Many are. still in ignorance of the 
existence of the League. A priest at one place in 


a Salvation Army contingent, and with other Protestant 
agencies. Another priest found that a party of 50 girls 
sent out by a denominational agency included 25 Cath- 
olics. But all this will soon be remedied, as the League 
is taking means to make itself known through all parts 


| of England. 
tions for “intensive living’ will not be readily adopted | 








It is a mistake to suppose that nowhere in South 
America is there a strong feeling of sympathy and ad- 
miration for the United States. The Southern Cross 
of Argentina, which represents a large and influential 
element in that progressive Republic, says editorially: 
“The United States has faults; what nation or individual 
has not? But weighing its virtues and its defects, it 
stands easily first among the nations at the present time. 
It is a broad, democratic land—not a land of snobs— 
broad in area and broad in mind, where one man is as 
good as another. We may criticize this states- 
man or that statesman, this policy or that policy, but in- 
dividuals, or the policy of individuals, are comparatively 
insignificant. It is the nation that counts, and the nation 
over which the Stars and Stripes waves has always been 
liberty’s friend.” 





An official act of intolerance recently committed in the 
South is thus condemned by the New York Nation: 


“It is a strange and a painful thing to read that in 
any city of the United States a school board should 
refuse to appoint a woman as teacher in the public 
schools on the express ground of her being a member 
of the Catholic Church. This is what was done, how- 
ever, a few days ago, in Charlotte, N. C., when two 
young women who had been teaching in the schools 
were, in the face of an extraordinary public protest 
against the proceeding, refused reelection by the 
board, the vote standing ten to five.” 


As both teachers are admittedly among the most effi- 
cient in the city’s employ, it is plain that the school board’s 
opposition is due solely to religious prejudice. The Nation 
urges the people of Charlotte to insist upon a reversal of 
the unjust decision. 
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The Old Adam. By Arnotp BENNETT. $1.35. 

The Adventures of Dr. Whitty. By G. A. BirMINGHAM. 
$1.20. 

Courtin’ Christina. By J. J. Bet. 
Geo. H. Doran Co. 

Here are three light and harmless summer books that are 
flavored respectively with English, Irish and Scotch humor. 
In the first novel Denry Machin, the “Five Towns” hero, 
grows tired of the domestic calm of his home in Brindley, 
and slips off to London where he embarks on a most difficult 
and perilous enterprise. For he actually undertakes to build 
a theatre without a single seat in it that does not command 
an unimpeded view of the stage, and is determined to make 
each player speak his or her lines so that they can be dis- 
tinctly heard in the remotest corner of the topmost gallery. 
Needless to say, being Alderman Machin, he succeeds in both 
these worthy objects. The book satirizes, amusingly for the 
most part, theatrical folk, suffragists, etc., and contains 
some echoes of Mr. Bennett's visit to this country last year. 

The Irish Protestant Canon who is the author of the 
second book mentioned above, has chosen for a hero Dr. 
Whitty, the genial physician of Ballintra, Connacht. He is 
very prominent in fourteen entertaining adventures in which 
the other chief personages of the town, Father Henaghan, 
the parish priest, Mr. Jackson, the Protestant rector, Thady 
Glynn, the publican, Colonel Beresford, the landlord, and 
Michael Geraghty, the contractor, are also concerned. One 
of the most amusing chapters is the account of the anti- 
suffragist lecturer who was introduced by the priest and the 
parson as a suffragette. 

The third story is about some Scotch lads and lassies of 
the humbler classes. The old friends of Wee Macgregor 
and Christina will here meet them pleasantly again, enjoy 
their canny ways and quaint remarks, and will follow with 
interest the progress of the “Courtin’.”. Would that all this 
year’s summer novels were as clean and clever as these 
three! W. D. 


$1.00. New York: 





University and Historical Addresses. Delivered during a 
Residence in the United States as Ambassador of Great 
Britain. By James Bryce, New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.25. 

For the past six years the British ambassador who has 
recently retired, was in wide request in this country as a 
public speaker and accepted readily the invitations he re- 
ceived to address large gatherings of various kinds. So the 
twenty-two speeches in this volume are “occasional” ones 
exclusively, and bear titles as varied as “The Beginnings of 
Virginia,” “The Art of Augustus Saint-Gaudens,” “Some 
Hints on Public Speaking,” and “The Constitution of the 
United States.” The character of many of the addresses is 
more “popular” than profound. Mr. Bryce evidently aimed 
to say nothing that would lessen in any way his hearers’ 
self-esteem. His lecture, for instance, on “The Scoto-Irish 
Race in Ulster and in America” will doubtless be read with 
moist eyes by those so fortunate as to belong to that wonder- 
ful stock, and the discourse on “Missions Past and Present,” 
which was delivered before a Protestant Missionary Con- 
vention, is chiefly remarkable for the pertinent facts the 
speaker fails to mention. The Catholic Church notwithstand- 
ing his omissions, is said to be showing here and there even 
to-day a moderate zeal for the conversion of unbelievers, and 
we are credibly informed that there are at least one or two 
missionaries who are neither Protestants, Englishmen, nor 
Americans, laboring for souls at this moment in the Far East. 
Mr. Bryce believes that the chief reason why a larger portion 








of the pagan world is not yet Christian, is because the mis- 
sionaries’ countrymen, sojourning in foreign lands have 
generally given the natives bad example. But St. Francis 
Xavier and those who followed in his footsteps achieved, 
nevertheless, memorable results. But they were zealous re- 
ligious, be it remembered, who were commissioned by St. 
Peter’s successors to preach the Catholic Faith. The main 
reason, rather, that the heathen world is not Christian to-day 
is because the northern nations of Europe severed themselves 
from Catholic unity. 

“The Study of Ancient Literature,” “On the Writing and 
Teaching of History” and “Some Hints on Reading” are 
three discourses in this volume that will be found particularly 
stimulating. On the latter subject the author well remarks: 
“One of the less fortunate results of the large amount of 
matter which the printing-press turns out in our time is the 
tendency it has bred to read everything hastily and unthink- 
ingly. The man who glances through several newspapers in 
the morning and two or three magazines in the evening forms 
the habit of inattention, or more correctly, half attention. He 
reads with no intention of remembering anything except 
what directly and urgently bears upon his own business, and 
when in the scanty leisure which business and the practice of 
reading newspapers and magazines leave him, he takes up a 
book, this habit of half attention prevents him from applying 
his mind to what he reads. Instead of stimulating thought, 
constant reading of this kind deadens it, and the quantity of 
reading and the quantity of thinking are apt to be in inverse 
ratio to one another. To say, ‘Don’t read without thinking,’ 
might be deemed to be that useless(?) thing, a Counsel of 
Perfection; but I may say, ‘Beware of the Reading Habit.’ 
It is one of the curses of our age. What is wanted to-day 
is less-printing and less reading, but more thinking. Reading 
is easy, and thinking is hard work; but the one is useless 
without the other.” This is sage and useful counsel. 

W. D. 





Le P. De Smet (1801-1873). Par R. P. Lavette, de la 
Compagnie de Jésus. Introduction par G. Kurrn. Liége; 
H. Dessain. 

The public interest in Father de Smet grows with the years, 
and his noble figure is gradually but surely taking place among 
the heroic American missionaries of an earlier era than his own. 
The biographical notice which forms the first part of the work of 
Messrs. Chittenden and Richardson, displayed him to the non- 
Catholic public in the role of explorer, and benefactor no less 
of the Government of his adopted land, than of the Indian tribes; 
and now there comes from his native country another biography 
by the hand of one of his brethren in race and in religious pro- 
fession, which is designed to show the man and the Religious, 
no less than the apostle and friend of the Indians. 

The chief purpose of the earlier work was to gather together 
and preserve the voluminous writings of Father de Smet,—rich 
in data and description. The present book is more distinctly a 
biography and the writer keeps the thread of the narrative in 
his own hands, quoting copiously from the letters and writings 
of Father de Smet, but seldom giving any document entire. In 
this way he gains in brevity without losing sight of his primary 
purpose—to paint the man as he was, with all his qualities of 
mind and heart. 

The work seems to have been carefully and lovingly done. 
There is a frank enthusiasm and sympathy in the narrative, 
which carries the reader on with growing interest, and the 
citations from letters and documents are very well chosen out of 
such a wealth of matter as lay at the biographer’s command. 
His treatment seems full and candid, and he has been at pains 
to gather matter not only from the published sources, but from 
unpublished letters and manuscripts as well. 
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Such volumes as the present, cannot but be very welcome to 
us of this generation. We have come to the period in our 
national life when we begin to count our great men and to take 
a pride in our history. The figure.of this great Belgian mis- 
sionary, with his huge physical strength, and his immense moral 
enthusiasm for the cause he loved, with his kindly humor and the 
broad Flemish cheer that carried him gaily through so many 
desperate toils and perilous adventures, will loom large upon the 
background of our Nation’s story along with the brave apostles 
of the colonial days. He was as beloved by the Indians as he 
was dear to his own people and popular with the Government 
officials whose work he so often aided when no other intervention 
would avail. He was no less successful in his personal labors 
among the tribes, than in his power of communicating to others 
the zeal and enthusiasm for the missions with which his own 
heart burned. It has been said of him that he was more suc- 
cessful in procuring missionaries than in doing the actual drud- 
gery of the settlement, but anyone who studies carefully the story 
of his dealings with the tribes will reach a different conclusion. 
His travels, too, are heroic in their hardships and perils and in 
the vast tracts of unbroken wilderness which he traversed, year 
after year. The bulk of his writings is amazing in a man who 
lived so much in the open, and had perforce to be his own 
amanuensis, in the woods or in the Indian wigwams. Nineteen 
times he crossed the Atlantic, to rouse the zealous youth of 
Europe to come to the Indian missions, and the apostolic men 
and women whom his written and spoken word enlisted in the 
missions of the new world, would alone be an ample title to the 


Nation’s grateful memory. 

One might well conclude with the reflection that every particle 
of information concerning the character and work of Father de 
Smet will have an increasing value among us. There are a 
number of familiar anecdotes about him which are still fresh in 
the memories of the passing generation, these will for the most 
part soon be lost unless some assiduous hand is found to gather 
them and note them down. E. F. G. 





Father Francis J. Finn, S. J., devotes two pages of the current 
St. Xavier Calendar to an examination of the July Cosmopolitan, 
a “popular” magazine that is being read nowadays by thousands 
of men, women and children who are doubtless very careful to 
keep their bodies clean, but think nothing of defiling their minds 
and hearts by constantly reading periodicals like the Cosmopol- 
itan. Father Finn considers that magazine “dirty, vulgar, pagan 
and immoral.” “Catholics and decent families,” is his warning, 
“should not tolerate a copy of this sadly fallen magazine in their 
homes. It is not for the children; it is dangerous to the maiden; 
it is unfit for the young man; it is bad for all.” Then comment- 
ing on the fact that “four or five Catholic schools, advertise in 
the Cosmopoliian,” he well says, “Non tali auxilio. If they can 
not get scholars without advertising in such a periodical, they 
ought to abandon the educational field.” 


The first number has come of The Catholic Junior, a little 
magazine published at 92 Fleet St., London. 
Herbert Vaughan and Mr. Ambrose Willis, hope to make this 
penny monthly so attractive to boys and girls who are Catholics 


that it will be “circulating in all parts of the world.” Father 


Garrold and Alice Dease are contributors to the new magazine | 


and the matter in its pages is sufficiently varied and interesting 
to appeal to English-speaking Catholic children in every land, 
but in “writing down” to the intelligence of their readers, the 
editors adopt, at times, a style that is too familiar and colloquial. 





The eagerly expected Catholic number of Pax, “the Quar- 
terly Paper of the Benedictine Community of the Isle of 
Caldey,” has reached us. For a frontispiece the magazine has 


a picture of the community, and then follows as the leading 


| too. 


The editors, Father | 





article Abbot Aelred Carlyle’s “Community Letter,” a most 
interesting and well-written account of the conversion of the 
monks to the true Faith and a statement of the present con- 
dition and immediate prospects of the Caldey Benedictines. 
“Never have I found it so difficult,” begins Abbot Aelred, 
“to write my Community Letter as I do this quarter. What 
to say and what to leave unsaid have been questions ever be- 
fore me, and which I am simply unable to answer. Recent 
events have overwhelmed me, and they are still too near for 


| me to be able to see them in perspective and proportion. It 


has been a time of acute suffering which I will not attempt to 
describe, involving the final abandonment of hopes and ideals 
which have been at the centre of my life. People have written 


| as if the action I have taken was an easy thing—the cutting 


of a knot which I had no patience to untie. Humanly speak- 


| ing, it would have been a thousand times easier to agree to 


any conditions the Bishop of Oxford might have imposed 
than to do as I did. Nothing but the clearest and strongest 
conviction that God definitely asked this sacrifice, and gave 
me no alternative but either to make it or to be false to the 


| light which I saw so unmistakably, could ever have induced 


me to make a change involving such serious consequences, 
not only to myself but to others who have loved and trusted 
me.” 

But these trials and sacrifices were as nothing compared with 
the strength and consolation that came when he realized just 
“what the words Unam Sanctam Catholicam et Apostolicam 
Ecclesiam” meant, and that “there can be no stable Episcopal 
authority or true Catholicity apart from communion with the 
Apostolic See, the Divinely Appointed Centre of Unity.” 

Dom Bede Camm writes a sketch of the Abbey of Mared- 
sous, Belgium, where Abbot Aelred is to “spend his time of 


| probation,” and one of the converted Benedictine nuns of St. 


Bride’s Abbey, Milford Haven, tells of the hopes the com- 
munity entertain that some Catholic benefactors will build 
them an abbey, for they must vacate their present home in 
three years. The book notices to which a large portion of 
Pax has been devoted are very well written as a rule. It 
was amusing in the past to observe how warily the reviewers 
sometimes handled Catholic works to which “Anglican Bene- 
dictines” for consistency’s sake could give but faint praise. 
The reviewer’s task has been easier since last February. 


Now the Redemptorist ‘Fathers have started a_ periodical 
It is called The Liguorian, is described as “a popular 
monthly magazine according to the spirit of St. Alphonsus 
Liguori,” it is “devoted to the growth of Catholic belief and 
practice,” it is published at Oconomowoc, Wisconsin, and its 
subscription price is one dollar a year. Of the July number’s 
eight leading articles, those on “Catholic Education” and on 
“Socialism and Religion” are particularly convincing. AMER- 
IcA extends a cordial welcome to the newcomer and wishes 


| the Fathers complete success. 





Opening as it does with an excellent paper by Mrs. Cornelia 
A. P. Comer on “Intensive Living,” the July Atlantic seizes 
at once the attention of the thoughtful reader. In a “Confession 
in Prose” a well-known author attacks the careless, sloppy, caco- 
phonous style of writing to which the cheap magazines are giv- 
ing so wide a vogue nowadays. “The unrestrained abandonment 
of all art to realism,” he writes, “of every sort of printed page 
to bald colloquialism, has dulled the natural ear in all of us for 
comely prose, and made us deaf to more stately measures. The 
complete democratizing of literature has put the fear of 
plebeian ridicule in our hearts, and the wider a magazine’s cir- 
culation, it would seem, the moré harm it does to English prose, 
because in direct ratio to its sale are its pages given over to the 
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Philistines, and the dignity and refinement of thought which 
could stimulate dignity and refinement of expression are un- 
known to its contributors, or kept carefully undisclosed.”» Good. 
But could prose that pleases the ear be called strictly speaking 
“comely” and “stately?” 

Mr. Henry Dwight Sedgwick contributes a good dialogue on 
“The Classics Again,” in the course of which he tries to prove, 
but hardly with success, that “poise, measure, sobriety, self-con- 
trol” are not such striking characteristics of Greek literature as 
is commonly supposed. The clergyman in the dialogue says, “I 
advocate the classics because they constitute a retreat, in which 
the spirit may commune with the high thoughts of the past. 
Modern literature is modern; it concerns itself with actual life, 





with our distractions, our trivalities, our romance, our getting | 


on in the world, with all our coarser appetites; but in the re- 
mote classics, in that cool, tranquil, distant world, we can sur- 
render ourselves to contemplation, to meditation, to the high in- 
fluences that always stoop to the soul's call.” When we would 
withdraw from the “outer world, from the domination of _the 
senses” and “escape from the current notion that life lies in 
motion, in rush, in physical activity,” “the classics of Greece 


and Rome,” says Mr. Sedgwick, “offer us a retreat, a refuge for | 


the tired spirit, a home for the unquiet mind.” 

In a paper on “Education for Motherhood,” Ellen Key, the 
unspeakable Swede, is more decent and sensible than is usual 
with her, and Vernon L. Kellogg writes a pacificist tract on the 
physical deterioration that is caused in a people by wars and the 
preparations for war. Poor Mr. Gamble who is described as 
“a clergyman and a philosopher,” seems to be more of the first 
than the second, for he thinks that “Fundamentally, the papal 
and the Liberal theories as to the object of religion do not greatly 
differ,” and that “the Papacy is bound to foster and encourage 
the development of popular devotional life, whether or not it 
take forms consistent with traditional doctrine,” and many other 
observations about the Church which are just as profound as the 
foregoing. Why will these parsons persist in writing about 
what they do not understand? Or rather, how do they manage 
to get this nonsense into a magazine like the Atlantic? 


Some of the Catholic weeklies in this country should exercise 
a stricter supervision over the character of the advertisements 
they print. Der Nordstern, for example, a German Catholic 
paper published at St. Cloud, Minnesota, had in its issue of June 
26 an advertisement, a column long, which describes the marvels 
wrought by a “noted healer” named Rev. D. R. Schiller, D. N., 
a minister “gifted with the power to heal the sick since a 
mere child.” However hard a Catholic journal may find the 
struggle for existence, advertisements like the “healer’s” should 
be sternly refused. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


American Book Co., New York: 


St. Teresa as The Garden of the Soul. 
Léon Farge. 


B. Herder, St. Louis: 
Thirty Ways of Hearing Mass. 


Text by Adele Bauvé. Music by 


Compiled by Rev. George Stebbing, 
C.SS.R.. 75 cents; A Little History of the Love of the Holy Eucharist 
By Freda M. Groves, $1.00; The Tears of the Royal Prophet. Poet of 
God. Meditations on the Penitential Psalms, 60 cents; From Hussar to 
Priest: A Memoir of Charles Rose Chase. 


Houghton Mifflin Co., New York: 


Calm Yourself. by George L. Walton, M.D., 50 cents; A Scout of To- 
bya By Isabel Hornibrook, $1.00; O Pioneers! By Willa S. Cather, 


By Henry P. Russell, $1.50. 


The Macmillan Co., New York: 

The Country Church. By Charles O. Gill and Gifford Pinchot. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York: 

Poems by Alice Meynell. 


$1.25. 


French Publication: 
H. Dessain, Liege: 


Le Pére De Smet (1801-1873). R. P. Laveille, S.J. 








EDUCATION 
Catholic Educational Association Convention 


The tenth annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, opened in New Orleans, July 1, with the largest attend- 
ance in its history. The delegates who represented every depart- 
ment of Catholic education in all parts of the Union, were 
welcomed by Archbishop Blenk, the civic authorities, and by 
Rev. A. E. Otis, S. J., President of Loyola University, in whose 
halls the business meetings were held. After Pontifical Mass in 
Mater Dolorosa church, and a comprehensive address by Arch- 
bishop Blenk on the objects of the Association, the general 
meeting was opened at Loyola and departmental committees 
appointed, Rt. Rev. Mgr. Shahan of the Catholic University, 
President of the Association, outlined the cause and purpose of 
their being, and the nature of their present work. The Asso- 
ciation was flourishing, having received ever increasing moral 
and financial support. 

Rev. F. W. Howard, in the first paper, “The Problem of the 
Curriculum,” contended that the elementary period should be 
from the age of 8 to 12, and secondary courses should be 
differentiated into five classes according as the students desire 
or are fitted for professional, technical, commercial, mechanical, 
or merely manual pursuits. He would simplify the elementary, 
and fix more definitely the secondary courses. After keen dis- 
cussion by Brother Waldron, S. M., and Father Spalding, S. J., 
these educators, with Rev. R. H. Smith, were appointed the com- 
mittee on resolutions: Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., defined 
“The Standard College” and the adaptations it requires to meet 
modern demands, including a more systematic organization of 
groups of studies, suitable to business and scientific as well as 
professional requirements. Among other important papers was 
“Vocational Training” by Rev. A. Muntch, S. J., one on the 
“Relation of Religious Observance to Educational Efficiency” by 
Rev. W. Power, S. J., and “The Curriculum in Seminaries,” which 
was read before the Seminary Conference by Very Rev. H. J. 
Heuser, D.D. Father Muntch addressed the Parish School de- 
partment, which was presided over by Rev. J. S. Smith, Superin- 
tendent of Schools of the New York archdiocese, and Father 
Power, the Conference of Religious Congregations. The Teaching 
of Philosophy by Rev. Dr. E. A. Pace of the Catholic University ; 
the Need for Male Teachers by the Rev. Bede Horsa, O. S. B., 
and two excellent papers by Sisters who were too modest to 
publish their names, on the benefits of Free Parish Schools and 
Uniformity in Text Books, caused animated discussion. 

The conference of Superintendents of Schools was called to 
order by Father Boyle of Pittsburg, and Father Dillon of 
Newark, spoke on “The Superintendent’s Visit to the School,” 
explaining how it should be made encouraging, constructive and 
corrective. Rev. F. Moeller, S. J., of Chicago, presided over the 
Catholic Deaf Mute Conference, at which a paper was presented, 
descriptive of the famous deaf mute institute at Chinchuba by 
Rev. B. Moler, O. S. B. Among others who contributed of their 
experience in Catholic and secular institutes, were Rev. D. 
Higgins, C. S. S. R. of New Orleans and Father Klopfer of 
Milwaukee. A Round Table was held later on the subject of 
curriculum, to which Father Howard’s paper had attracted general 
attention, and nearly all the leading educators of tne convention 
participated. The Science Section of the College department was 
addressed by Brother Peter, C. F. X., of Mount St. Joseph’s, 
Baltimore, on “The Teaching of Physics in Secondary Schools” ; 
Brother Joseph, F. S. C., of St. Louis, spoke on “The College 
View of the Commercial Curriculum,” and Father M. Larkin 
read a paper on “How to Meet the Demand for Industrial and 
Vocational Training.” The discussions that followed these and 
other papers were particularly interesting atid instructive. 

The resolutions adopted July 2 deprecated the classification of 
colleges by the Federal Bureau of Education into groups of A. B. 
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and C; condemned the action of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in soliciting aid from the Carnegie Foundation, and pro- 
tested against the education of children in sex hygiene in the 
schools. The grouping of colleges was declared to be unjust 
and based upon financial rather than educational standards. The 
Carnegie Foundation was declared to have shown “a spirit 
antagonistie to institutions under religious control.” Sexual 
education of the young as at present conducted in many schools 
was characterized as “subversive of true morality,” and “the 
activities of certain individuals and corporations,” which 
“threaten to interfere with the just liberties of private educational 
institutions,” were also condemned. Another resolution made a 
strong protest against usurpation of fundamental parental rights 
in education, the Carnegie Fund being specially mentioned, and 
denounced any system that discriminated against Christ and His 
teachings. Far from discouraging, the State should “cherish the 
idea of parental responsibility as one of the foundation stones 
of American freedom.” The Association was agreed that six 
years sufficed for the elementary period of education and that 
the High School should be antedated two years, commencing at 
the age of twelve. 

Amorig the public addresses that impressed delegates and 
people were those by Father Reville, S. J. of Macon, Ga., and 
Father Yorke of San Francisco. A pleasing social feature of 
the Convention was an entertainment for the visiting Sisters of 
various congregations, arranged in groups on Loyola grounds, 
each group being served by graduates of their own schools. The 
delegates spoke highly of the hospitalities accorded to them, of 
the educational equipment of New Orleans, and of the fine pro- 
portions and promise of Loyola University. The Convention 
was deemed the most business like and satisfactory ever held. 





Three carefully written and neatly printed pamphlets have ap- 
peared in the Studenten-Bibliothek, as numbers 5, 9 and: 10, 
dealing respectively with the three great leagues of German 
Catholic student societies: the C. V., U. V. and K. V. The 
Kartellverband C. V. is distinguished from the K. V. by the fact 
that the former carries colors while the latter is “non-color bear- 
ing.” The K. V. alone embraces fifty-four student organizations. 
The U. V., which now numbers nineteen societies and one 
affliated organization, is known as Der Verband der wissen- 
schaftlichen Katholischen Studentenvereine Unitas. It was 
originally restricted to theological students, but later extended its 
membership to the various university sections. The first attempt 
at its formation was made in 1847, and nothing could speak more 
eloquently for its effectiveness than the fact that in spite of all 
persecution not one of its members was lost during the entire 
period of the Kulturkampf. Its history is written by Werner 
Ohlendorf, while Dr. Karl Hoeber has traced back the Kartellver- 
band der katholischen Studentenvereine Deutschlands through 
sixty years. It began with the foundation of the Catholic Reading 
Club among the students at Berlin, the Leseverein, to which the 
famous historian Johannes Janssen belonged. The present 
Minister President of the Bavarian Diet was one of its ablest 
spokesmen. Religion, Learning and Friendship are its three pur- 
poses. No little sacrifice and heroism was demanded of the 
Catholic students in these organizations. Against them the 
bitterest agitation was frequently carried on, not only within the 
walls of the universities, but in the press and in high places. But 
the members had learned early in life to fight in all earnest the 
battles of the faith, and came forth as seasoned champions 
of their religion. Moreover no students have been more loyal to 
the Fatherland. Amico fides, Patriae vita, Deo omnia! may truly 
be said to be their motto. Social work and studies are strongly 
encouraged by them, while sports and good fellowship are not 
neglected, and the bond of union formed during the student 
years is preserved unbroken through life. The pamphlets are 
sold at 40 Pf. each by the Volksvereins-Verlag of M. Gladbach. 

















SOCIOLOGY 
Health Certificates and Vice Commissions Once More 


We have had something to say of late on vice commissions. 
Apparently much of it met with approval, but one point drew on 
us the rebuke of a daily newspaper. We objected to the intrusion 
of ministers and maiden ladies into them because they are inex- 
perienced in the suppression of vice, because it is not good for 
their own morals, but most of all because they have no mission 
in the matter, but are self constituted reformers. It is sad to see 
that there can be writers in the press so ignorant of the first 
principles of society as to ignore our last reason, and say that 
if ministers and maiden ladies choose to investigate vice, it is 
their own affair, while as a matter of fact it is nothing of the 
sort, and so unskilled in logical principles as to think to refute 
us by saying: Women were not out of place in Calvary, there- 
fore they are not out of place on vice commissions. What parity 
can the writer find between the two? 

We had also something to say about the ministers’ latest fad, 
health certificates as a condition for the marriage ceremony. We 
were told that it is not primarily a question of morals, but of 
health. We must merely reassert that it is primarily a question 
of morals, of right or wrong, for it is a question of impeding the 
exercise of one of man’s chief natural rights, and therefore one 
must consider how far it is lawful to do so, before advocating 
it as a means to improve public health. Justice is of a higher 
order than any sanitary system. We were told that the move- 
ment regards not so much tuberculosis, as other diseases, with 
which physicians say that 80 per cent. of our young men are 
afflicted. Here we beg leave to differ with our critics. The 
movement has come out of the tuberculosis campaign. The 
ministers want health certificates from both parties coming to get 
married. For the rest of the cases of a secretly afflicted man 
getting married notwithstanding his affliction are relatively very 
rare; consequently, whatever their absolute number, they are not 
sufficient to call for a general law. As for the testimony of the 
physicians, in the first place we have no such general testimony, 
but only a few isolated opinions. In the second place, though we 
reverence the physician as a healer, we do not think much of him 
as a Statistician. Indeed, there is nothing in his professional 
education to make him one. On the other hand to estimate the 
percentage of the population afflicted with a certain disease, is 
quite a complicated problem calling for data such as the fol- 
lowing: 1. A number of districts so selected that they represent 
fairly the whole country. They must be taken therefore, from 
north, south, east and west. They must include rural, lumbering, 
mining and urban districts, and then must be subdivided into 
seaport, manufacturing, residence, college and university towns, 
and from them districts representative of the better and of the 
worse quarters should be chosen. 2. In each district the number 
of doctors should be taken, the average number of patients each 
treats yearly, and the proportion the total number of patients 
bears to the whole population in question of the district. 3. A 
number of physicians should be selected to represent special, 
general, medical, surgical, hospital and family practice, and these 
should give the proportion the cases of the disease investigated 
bear to his entire practice among the part of the population in 
question, and whether his patients are above or below the average 
number and by how much. Then the reports from all the districts 
should be combined, the average duration of the disease should 
be considered, an investigation should be made regarding those 
who do not consult regular physicians, and thus at length an esti- 
mate approximately correct could be obtained. But this is not 
within the power of the ordinary medical man, who, if he is in 
favor of certain legislation, is apt to draw from his own limited 
experience exaggerated figures to support it. 

Lastly, we were accused of confusing issues, because we con- 
fined our remarks to tuberculosis chiefly. Here again we must 
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justify ourselves. The ministers demand a general bill of health {| Cardinal Bourne’s house, where the meetings were held. The 
from both parties. If we show a single particular case in which | subjects discussed included wages, industrial conditions, the 


they may not make the demand, we show the injustice of their 
agitation. As a matter of fact we showed more than one. Those 
who find fault with us forget the general principle true in logic, 
ethics, mechanics, in every science and art: Bonum ex integra 
causa, malum ex quocumque defectu, which means if we confine 
it to the present question, to be good a plea must be good in every 
respect : it becomes bad inasmuch as it fails in any. 

W. D. Howells says somewhere that we Americans are too 
much impressed by outward appearances. If a man puts on a 
peaked cap and a blue coat with metal buttons, he can order us 
about unchallenged. In the same way we are too ready to accept 
what is put forward by professors, doctors, and editors, forgetting 
that they are fallible. For instance, we might point out that, 
while professors, newspapers, congressional committees were 
giving all sorts of reasons for high prices, implicating the increase 
of gold, cold s.orage, trusts and all sorts of things, we said three 
years ago that it is due to the abnormal increase of consumers, 
and the shrinkage of production. Today all the world is saying 
the same. 

So in the same spirit as ourselves a lawyer writing in the New 
York Sun on June 14, challenges the right of ministers to intro- 
duce the practice of demanding the certificate of health. 
whether they are a special class to whom the law grants a special 
exemption and to whose judgment it specially defers. It may be 
so, he says; but, if it is, some reason for it must be shown other 
than their mere assumption. They have no such commission. 
Their interference in public affairs, and our too easy tolerance of 
it, is another example of the peaked cap and metal buttons. John 
Calvin put on the cap and buttons in Geneva. His usurpation 


poured over into England, whence it travelled to New England, | 


where the ministers dominated the civil power to the public detri- 
ment. The tradition still survives among thousands, who, not 
affected by religion, see, nevertheless, on every minister the 
peaked cap and blue coat with metal buttons, and submit to be 
ordered about. H. W. 


ECCLESIASTICAL NEWS 


The twenty-second annual session of the Catholic Summer 
School of America was opened on July 29, at its delightful loca- 
tion on the banks of Lake Champlain. The Cliff Haven as- 
sembly is now recognized as one of the most attractive social 
centres and useful factors in Catholic educational work in the 
country. It is an ideal place for a healthful and profitable vaca- 
tion. The program of the lectures for the current session pre- 
sents the names of a number of distinguished speakers. There is 
also a very successful boys’ camp in connection with the Sum- 
mer School that ought to commend itself to parents. 

In the West the Summer School at Spring Bank, Wis., also 
opened on June 28, where, we are told, extensive improvements 
have been made since last season and the resort will be better 
equipped than ever before. The Rev. Walter J. Elliott of the 
Paulists’ Mission House, Washington, D. C., will deliver the first 
course of lectures beginning July 7, and extending through the 
week. Dr. James Walsh, New York, will lecture during the week 
of July 14. The boys’ camp will be conducted by a graduate of 
St. Louis University. The Spring Bank Chapel will be attended 
by the Redemptorist Fathers from Oconomowac. 


The fourth annual conference of the International Council of 
Catholic Women’s Leagues took place in London, June 25-29, 
twenty-five leagues and seventeen nationalities being represented. 
Mgr. Bidwell represented the Pope, the conference opening with 
Solemn Mass at Westminster Cathedral, and a reception in 
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press, the theatres, the advancement of Catholic education, the 
white slave traffic, and other topics of importance to women. The 
rules of the organization were received for submission to the 
Holy See for final approval. 


The first Bishop of Tripoli, the Franciscan Gianbattista Anro- 
melli, was consecrated on June 15, Bishop of Lebda, which is a 
heap of ruins. It was formerly the most flourishing city of 
Tripoli, and a few months ago was the scene of a battle between 
the Italians and the natives. 


The Congregation of Propaganda has divided the old 
Vicariate-Apostolic of the Soudan by forming the new Apos- 
tolic Prefecture of Bar-el Gazal, and giving to the remaining 
portions the name of “Vicariate of Khartoum.” 


PERSONAL 


Mr. Lister Drummond, K. S. G., on the recommendation of the 
Home Secretary has been appointed a London Police Magistrate 
by King George. From the fact that the appointment has been 
made by His Majesty and the wide notice given it in the Catholic 
press of England, the office of police magistrate would seem to 
be of greater imiportance in London that it is in the States. It 
may be that the high character and personal distinction of the 
appointee account sufficiently for the general approval with which 
the news of the appointment has been received. Mr. Drummond 
is the eldest son of Mr. Maurice Drummond, C. B., and a 
descendant of the fourth Viscount Strathallan, who was slain at 
Culloden. He was born in 1856 and was called to the bar by the 
Inner Temple in 1879. Received into the Church in 1875, he 
became one of the founders of the Guild of Our Lady of Ransom, 
was elected chairman of the London Catholic Federation in 1910 
and chairman of the Central Council of the Catholic Confedera- 
Mr. Drummond is a Knight of the Papal Order of 
St. Gregory the Great. 


In January, 1910, Max Pam, the well known Hebrew capitalist 
and lawyer of Chicago and New York, offered a prize of $1,000 
for the best essay on the best practical manner of dealing with 
the question of religion in education. Nineteen manuscripts were 
submitted, four of them from foreign countries. The judges 
have divided the prize between P. J. Coleman, associate editor of 
the Rosary Magazine, and the Rev. Dr. J. T. Roche, of the Church 
Extension Society of Canada. 

The committee intrusted with the duty of making the final 
award consisted of Thomas Crumley, C. S. C., formerly vice- 
president of the University of Notre Dame; Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia University ; James Aloysius Burns, 
D.D., president of Holy Cross College, Washington; Archbishop 
John Ireland of St. Paul; John Talbot Smith, LL.D., rector of 
Dobbs Ferry, N. Y.; Judge Timothy E. Howard, former chief 
justice of the Indiana Supreme court; and Francis Clement 
Kelley, D.D., president of the Church Extension Society, of 
Chicago. 


SCIENCE 
Keeping Food in Summer 


The Department of Agriculture has issued the following prac- 
tical suggestions in regard to keeping food and drink in hot 
weather, with a view to helping the public to avoid sickness from 
eating spoiled articles of diet: 

While people should be careful about the condition of the food 
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they eat at all seasons of the year, they should be particularly 
watchful during the summer months. In hot weather, bacteria 
multiply far more rapidly than in cold weather and produce 
chemical changes in some foods which greatly lessen their 
nutritive value and often make them unfit for human consump- 
tion. Unfortunately, there is no quick, absolute, simple, practical 
way of determining the presence of hurtful bacilli in foods, or of 
obtaining positive evidence of the existence of ptomaines. 
The average family does not have the delicate apparatus needed 
for these tests, nor the skill to detect these micro-organisms. 

The housewife will find eyes and nose the safest practical 
detectives of bad food in hot weather. If any article has any 
suspicion of an unusual odor or looks abnormal, it should be 
avoided. People eating in doubtful restaurants should be par- 
ticularly careful about meats or fish cooked with a highly spiced 
or aromatic sauce which might disguise a bad taste or warning 
odor. Only sweet smelling, clean food should be eaten. Spotted, 
green, slimy, or frothy raw meet, or meat which is soft in spots 
also should be regarded with suspicion. Taste of course is a 
supplementary test, but one to be used after eyes, nose, and 
fingers. A mother before she allows her child ‘to eat anything 
should examine it carefully in a good light, smell it, and finally 
taste it. 

Milk particularly deteriorates rapidly under summer heat, 
especially if it already contains bacteria. Housewives, therefore, 
should see to it that their milk after being left by the milkman 
does not stand for any length of time on a hot back porch or 
stoop before it is put in the ice-box. Milk bottles should be kept 
closed, both in the ice-box and out of it. If there is any doubt 
at all as to the excellence of the local milk supply, pasteurize all 
milk. 

All foods should be kept covered or wrapped, and always out 
of the reach of flies, which are deadly carriers of typhoid. All 


vessels, pitchers, etc., in which food is to be stored should first | 


be scalded. Food should be handled as little as possible. The 
ice-box, especially its drain pipe, should be cleaned thoroughly and 
frequently with boiling water and washing soda, and given an 
occasional airing. A persistent battle should be waged against 
flies in all parts of the home. 

Uncooked foods as a general proposition should be avoided. 
Children should not be allowed to eat the 
especially fruits which have been exposed to flies or street dirt on 
unscreened stands or push-carts. 

Those who go away for vacation should not get the idea that 


skins of fruits, | 


everything in a summer resort or strange city is necessarily pure | 


and wholesome. 


is very great. Many of the cases of typhoid fever recorded in 


The danger of typhoid fever in country resorts | 


the fall in cities where the water is pure had their origin in 


water or contaminated substances drunk or eaten at some summer 


resort. Insist on boiled water. If you absolutely cannot get 


boiled water, make very sure about the reputation of springs, | 


wells, or tap water. Refuse absolutely to take any water that 
comes from a source near an outhouse or stable, or in a neigh- 
borhood where fever is at all prevalent. 


Boiled water can be made just as palatable as unboiled water. 


The flat taste which boiled water has soon after it has been boiled | 


is due to the fact that boiling drives out of it the air which it 
held in solution. If the water after boiling is put in scalded 
shallow open pans and allowed to stand twenty-four hours where 
flies or dirt cannot get at it, it will regain its air and have its 
usual taste restored by the second day. 

Finally it is particularly important in summer that people 
should not be misled into believing that the label “Guaranteed 
under the Food and Drugs Act” on cans and packages means 
that the government has tested these foods and pronounced them 
pure and desirable. 
tee. The guarantee is made wholly by the manufacturer, and 


means no more than when your own corner grocer guarantees 


The government does not make the guaran- 


| 





that the sugar he weighs out for you is all right. Examine goods 
labeled “guaranteed” just as carefully as any other kind. 


OBITUARY 


The Rt. Rev. John Janssen, Bishop of the diocese of Belleville, 
Ill., died in the Episcopal residence in Belleville on July 2. 
Bishop Janssen was born March 3, 1835, at Keppeln, Germany. 
After preparatory studies in his native land he came to the 
United States, where he was ordained priest, at Alton, Ill., Nov. 
19, 1858. He was subsequently pastor at Springfield, Quincy and 
Alton, bishop’s secretary, and administrator of the diocese, and, 
when the new diocese of Belleville was created, was appointed its 
first bishop, Feb. 28, 1888, and consecrated on April 25 of the 
same year. 





The Rev. Isidore Meister, LL.D., for the past thirty-five 
years rector of the church of the Holy Trinity, Mamaroneck, N. 
Y., died at the rectory, on July 1, aged 68 years. A native of 
Alsace, he came here in boyhood and made his college course at 
St. John’s, Fordham. After graduating there he entered 
St. Joseph’s Seminary, Troy, where he was ordained priest in 
1870. His work in the ministry began as an assistant at St. 
Brigid’s and St. Mary’s, this city, and he was then assigned to 
Mamaroneck, where he built the present fine church, rectory 
and school. A zealous and successful pastor he was recognized 
by the local community as one of its most useful and influential 
citizens whose leadership and efforts were always directed for its 
best interests. He was ever an ardent and practical worker in 
the cause of Catholic education and for the support of the Cath- 
olic press. On the occasion of the fortieth anniversary of his 
ordination he published a volume of his public addresses which 
was cordially received by the critics, and his alma mater gave 
him the degree of doctor of laws. He returned only a short time 
ago from a visit to Rome, where the Holy Father blessed his 
work. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Catholics in the Far-Away Pacific 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Referring to a paragraph in the Ecclesiastical News on page 
599 of America for March 29, 1913, concerning the number of 
Catholics under the Stars and Stripes, it is noted that no mention 
is made of the Catholics in Guam and American Samoa. 

Guam, Uncle Sam’s little outpost in the Western Pacific has a 
population of abeut 12,500, over 12,000 of which is Catholic. 
Several years have passed since I visited Tutuila, but at that time 
the Marist missionary, dear Father Belwald, had about 3,000 
Samoans under his care. I hope the Catholic Directory for 1914 
will mention these facts. 

While on the subject of Catholic Guam, you might be pleased 
to know that this little island is perhaps the best behaved com- 
munity under the Stars and Stripes. Some of the people are so 
correct that, when they commit an offense against the laws, they 
present themselves for the payment of the fine before they are 
arrested for trial. The allowed complement of the police force is 
ten, but five is the number considered sufficient to preserve the 
peace. For all this the native Chamorro is indebted to the good 
Spanish padres, and to dear old Father Palomo, ‘a native priest 
who has devoted his whole life of nearly fourscore years to look- 
ing after the spiritual wants of his people. Contumely is one of 
the most serious crimes committed, and, according to the old 
Spanish laws still in force, when an offender is proved guilty, he 
(usually she) is heavily fined and banished to some other part of 
the island for about a year. Guam is under the control of the 
Navy Department, and a captain in the navy is detailed as 
Governor. J. J. Rasy. 

Guam, May 24. 








